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THE BH1LALAS. 

Introduction. —The Bhilllas are closely related to the Bhils, Patlias, and other tribes which 
inhabit the Vindhyas and Satpuras. They claim, however, Rajput descent and are considered to be 
of higher status than their neighbours. The Bhumia or allodial proprietors of this hilly tract are all 
Bliilalas, such as the Bhumias of Kali-Baori, Kothide, etc. 

In 1901 the number of Bhilalas returned was 131,280 distributed thus :— 1 


1 . 

Bhopawar Agency 


... 12G,552 

2. 

Indore Residency 


5,924 

3, 

Gwalior Residency 


2,309 

4. 

Bhopal Agency 


3,472 

5. 

Indore Agency 


472 

6 , 

Bundelkhand Agency 


99 

7. 

Malwa Agency 


84 



Total 

... 131,280 

States 

in the Bhopawar Agency 



1 . 

BarwanI State 


... 29,066 

2. 

Jhabua State 


... 24,022 

3. 

Indore Parganas 


23,294 

4. 

All-Rajpur State 


14.45G 

5. 

Gwalior 


... 14,353 

G. 

Dliar State 


... 10,840 

7. 

Petty States, etc, 


... 10,521 



Total 

••• 126,552 


Owing to the stake they hold in the country as land-owners they are not addicted to wandering 
in the same way as the Bhils. 

Name of tribe. —This is always derived from Bhilara (or ala) i. e ., those accused of being ( 
Bhils from ara (*TD. a fault. 

This name is never used by members of the tribe, the appellation being considered derogatory. 
They always style themselves Thakur, Bhumia, Rawat, Patel, Mukhi, etc. 

Origin Of tribe. —The traditions of the tribe state that their Rajput ancestors lived at Delhi, 
and were Chauhans, members of the family of Prithviraj, the last Hindu King of Delhi. When the 
Chauhans were finally driven out by the Muhammadans 2 200,000 of them migrated to Mewar and 
settled at Chitor in Udaipur State, On the capture of Cbitor by Ala-ud-din in 1303 a large number 
fled to the Vindbya hills for refuge. Here they formed marriage connections with Bhil women and 
so lost caste. 

i Owing to the reconstruction of Political Agencies since 1901 these figures are no longer applicable, 

2 . By Muiz-ud-din in 1192 A. D, 
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Their superior status is always admitted and they form the local aristocracy of the VindhyAs, 
the Raja of Mandhata, as he is called, being the head of the clan. Malcolm says that in his day the 
Bhilalas and Sondhias were the only robbers in Malwa whom no traveller could trust, as no oath, 
however sacred, restrained them, 1 He concludes with the remark that they combine “ with the pride 
and pretensions of Rajputs the cunning and roguery of the BIuls,” while they are destitute of any 
of those feelings of chivalry which occasionally redeem the vices of true Rajputs. 

In the beginning of the 19th century some members of the clan rose to importance during the 
< nfusi -n which the Pindari dep redations caused in Central India, Nadir Singh, a Bhilala of Jamnia 
village near Mfindu, assisted Jaswant Rao Holkar in his campaign to recover the family estates. 
Nadir Singh Bhilala’s name soon became a terror in Southern By 1818 he had collected a 

body of 200 horse and 700 foot, and his power was such that Hate Singh, a Khlchi Rajput, Thakur 
of Naulana, actually consented to dine with the Bhilala chieftain, in order to save his estate from ra¬ 
vage. When Sir John Malcolm asked Hate Singh about this, he replied that his having dined with 
Nadir Singh did not degrade him, but raised the Bhilala ! 

There are now ten estates held by Bhilalas under the British guarantee and others held, without 
a guarantee, from the Dharand other Darbars. The guaranteed estates are: Barkbera (Bara and 

Chhota), Bh&rudpura, Chiktiabar, Garhl, Jamnia, Kali-Baori, Kothide and Nimkhera, all in the 
BhopSwar Agency. 

Subdivisions. —The tribe is divided into two main sections but no marriage distinctions 
are made, the Badi and Chkoti Jdt only differing as regards eating and drinking, the septs in the 
'tiwli Jdt never eating fowls or drinking liquor. In marriage relations they are on the same footing 
as the septs in the Chhoti Jdt . As regards septs the usual difficulty has been experienced in obtain¬ 
ing a list. No two persons ever give the same name or the same number to the septs. Lists are given 
in an Appendix, 

From these lists it will be seen that practically no septs are now traceable to totem is tic origin, 
though possibly there were totemistic reasons for many names; others are Rajput names; and many 
local. 

Marriage. 

Groups. —The ordinary prohibitions hold good. The Bhilalas form one big endogamous group 
divided into 42 septs which are exogamous. No two members of the same sept can marry. No 

can marry into his mother’s sept or his grandmother’s sept for three generations, the same limit 
b'‘ing placed on marriage with practically all near relations. 

Marriage with two sisters is not a practice among them, nor are daughters exchanged. Occupa- 
t ‘ on r " n ' J bar to marriage, provided that it is not unclean, i. e. f that of a sweeper. 

Adoption. —When a man has no son he usually adopts one of his own family or sept, such 
adopted son becoming in all respects the son of his adopter. 

Marriage.-- -The age appears to vary considerably and there is now a great tendency 
t.-; wrv.i infant marring. * The age is supposed, however, to lie between 12 and 20 for a girl 
and to JO 11 »i a youth, rohuhitation being of course contemporary with marriage. 

l Central India , i. 425; ii. 12 * ~ ~ ~~ 

’’ BWmia ITimiir Singh, Riu.Mar 0 f JSrania, married an infant bride lately, 
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The fact of a girl’s reaching puberty unmarried casts no slur on the parents and no ceremony is 
performed on the occasion of her first menses. 

Husbands are easily procured and girls never remain single on this account. 

Adultery.—Sexual license before marriage is not recognized at all, but when cases occur 
the girl is not allowed to marry by the ordinary ceremony and she is simply sent to her lover. 

When such a case occurs with a betrothed girl, she is first sent to her fiance', if he accepts her 
then all is well, but if not, her lover is searched for and she is then made over to him, such lover bein^ 
obliged to repay the betrothed man any money he may already have expended on the forthcoming mar- 
‘ riage. 

Where connection has been had with a man of superior caste, such as a Rajput, Brahman, or Banin, 
the children may be admitted to the Bhilula tribe; but if the girl has lived with a low caste man, her 
offspring is unable to enter the tribe. 

A woman who has lived with a man in this way may become the wife of a £): ilala, but is unable 
to go through the marriage ceremony. 

Polygamy and Polyandry.— Polygamy is allowed and is practised by the well-to-do and 
by those whose first wife is barren. Polyandry is unknown. ' - 

Hypergamy- —This is not recognized and docs not exist in the tribe, but from information it 
would appear that marriages with Rajputs just above the Bhilala in social status not infrequently occur 
although the practice is not generally admitted to exist. 

Marriage ceremonies. Bhanjgacl— This ceremony consists in the making of private 
inquiries by some friend of the bridegroom as to the girl’s suitability. When she is found to be satis¬ 
factory in every way they proceed to the next ceremony. 

Sagai or Betrothal —The boy’s father or other relation proceeds to the girl’s village but 
does not go up to her home, sending to her father. The girl’s father then sends back word as to the 
bride-price he wants, at the same time forwarding 100 grains of maize by his messenger. 

On the arrival of the grain 50 seeds are picked out by the boy’s father and sent back to the girl’s 
father; the girl’s father then sends 200 grains back of which 80 are returned to him by the boy’s 
father. This is done four times usually and thus the bride-price ordinarily from 60 to 180 rupees is 
settled. 

The boy’s father then makes h present of G, 9 or 12 maunds of grain anl 1 maund of ghl, or 
instead of the ghi 8 Chankis (1 Chaufci^ 4 sers) of tilli and 8 Chaukis of urad. 

The boy’s father, after the acceptance of this gift, goes to the girl’s house, taking with him a 
jar | ia'in) full of liquor. The officiating Brahman then prepares four heaps of cowdung; on one of these 
the jar of liquor is placed. The girl’s father then comes out and puts a small jar of liquor on a second 
heap and a lota full of water on the third heap. 

The Bhanjgeidia, who acted for the boy’s father, then advances and puts one rupee on the small jar 
and 8 annas on the man of liquor, 2 pice in the lota aud 2 pice on the ground. These sums are taken 
by the girl’s father. 



Two representatives from each side then take their seat on a chdrpoy* Four female relatives of the 
bride rhen bring a dish with coloured rice and turmeric powder and a lamp fed with ghl , which consti¬ 
tutes the recognition and welcoming of the boy’s representatives, and 13 called Wadhwdna. 

The boy’s father puts one rupee in the dish which is waved round the four heaps of manure, ‘While 
a Vika is marked on the foreheads of the men and on the chdrpoy . 

The officiating person, some times a Brahman, more usually a relative of the girl, then takes some 
liquor out of the large jar (mm), gives some to each of the men on the chdrpoy in leaf vessels (pudia) 
made of the leaves of Bateafrondosa , and throws a little on the ground. The four men exchange cups 
four times in succession till each gets back his own. 

The headman of the village is then called. He take3 some liquor in a leaf-cup and announces in 
a loud voice that the betrothal between so and so of such and such village has been arranged, and that 
the bride-price agreed on is so much, and that the side which breaks it off will have to answer to the 
panchdyat for his conduct. He then drinks off the liquor in his cup. The four men and the officiat¬ 
ing relative drink up their cups, after which liquor is distributed to all present, a dinner given by the 
girl’s father following. 

As the party breaks up the village headman once more stands up and says: “The betrothal is now 
completed in due form.” All then depart. 

Sawang or payment of bride - price ,—The bride-price must be paid within two months of the last 
ceremony. When all is ready the boy’s father notifies the girl’s and then starts with his friends for 
the girl’s village, taking a cart loaded with grain and glil and the cash required. 

He halts at the boundary during the day and at 9 o’clock at night starts for the bride’s house. 

Here the Wadhwdna ceremony described above is repeated, after which the boy’s party retire. 

At midnight they return to the girl’s house with the cart. The girl’s sister (or other near 
female relative) then comes out bearing a lota of water on her head and an earthen pot ( kulada) in 
lier hand - She is accompanied by four other women, who bring the dish, rice, etc., as used at the 
w> "Ihwdna. The men at the door take the lota off the sister’s head and put two pice into it, and one 
rupee into the dish brought by the others. 

The women mark the txka on the foreheads of the men, of the bullocks and of their driver. 

The girl’s brother (or other near male relative) then comes out of the house with a dish of khichri 
in a wian wing pan, for the bullocks. The boy’s father puts one rupee in the pan which the girl’s 
brother takes, i 


girl’s sister then pours some of the water out of her loti in front of the bullocks while the 
brother feeds them on the khichri. The cart is then unloaded and the articles put into the girl’s 
father’s house. 

] be Chau hi or grain measure is then produced and after the dish of coloured rice has been waved 
lso ^ t° measure the grain. If the quantity is correct, the boy’s party retire. 

Ill- n. Kt tuomiugBOlue goats are sent over by the boy’s father, when they are killed and the 
liesh distributed. 
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I'hc boy s party then come, bringing the cash which forms part of the payment to the girl's father. 1 

The four women receive the party and repeat the WmcUiwana ceremony, four men sitting as be¬ 
fore on a charpoy. The officiating relative then takes four rupees from the cash presented and gives it 
to the four men on the charpoy who exchange them as they did the cups. 

When the exchange is complete the four rupees are restored to the rest of the money and the whole 
sum is made over to the girl’s father. A feast follows aud all retire. 

_ Muhurt or auspicious day .—The day for the wedding is then fixed and also for the procession, 
a Brahman being consulted. 


Notra or invitation . The respective fathers now issue invitations to the wedding by sending 
round to their relatives and sept-fellows a little coloured rice. The messenger goes to the relative’s 
house and scatters some of the coloured rice before his door. Ou the appearance of the master of the 
house he informs him of the day fixed and also .when the procession will start from the bride’s village. 

Buna or procession .—This ceremony is performed separately at the bride’s, as well as the bride¬ 
groom s house, the proceedings being similar. This ceremony lasts about four or five days. On the 
first day the guests assemble at about 7 o’clock in the evening. The bridegroom is then seated on a 
stool by the females of his household who proceed to anoint his body with turmeric, singing sono-s 
during the operation. He then bathes, after which a tlka is placed on his forehead and the ^fo-fed 
lamp is waved round his head (Arati). 

All then dine. After the meal the boy again takes his seat as before (N.-B .—clothes are m t 
given him at this stage.) and the females dance before him (called Maclal ,) while the men perform^ the 
dance in which time is kept by beating stickes together (called Antia). [See Plates ] 

The party lasts till daybreak. 

1 The ceremony of anoinfeing with turmeric is repeated every day during the continuation of the 


On the fourth day the guests re assemble at the house, which has been cleaned and freshly Uped. 

The officiating relative then puts a stool in the centre of the clean house with a^i-fed lamp on it. 
The woman folk then sit round it in a ring and sing the praises of their ancestors, the officiating 
relative makmg a tlka mark on the stool in honour of each A m sung about If tin- 

deceased was of a liquor drinking sept some liquor is sprinkled round the stool in Ids name but if 
he was not a liquor drinker,^ is substituted. This ceremony continues through the nigld up to 
0 oi 10 o dock the next day, A feast concludes the ceremony. 

LiotUon of tho Mandapa. The mandapa or marriage canopy is erected on the fifth day of the 
bana. J uo 


Nine holes are dug in front of the house each five cubits (7mh) apart, in three rows. l n the four 

corner holes bamboos are fixed, each hole first having some coloured rice, a pice, and some mZ 

placed in it, by the officiating relative. This done, the bamboos are taken out again and teak iL 
posts substituted, similar posts being also placed in the other five holes. Cross pieces of teak are at 
taolied and the roof covered in with bamboo. 


Then the bridegroom’s brother and his wife 
thread round the pillars seven strands on each. 


and his sister and her husband wrap raw cotton 
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A feast and dancing conclude the proceedings. (This ceremony is done simultaneously at the bride¬ 
groom’s and bride’s houses). 

Devator worship of the family goddess. —When the canopy is ready, the family goddess is wor¬ 
shipped. The figure of this goddess is drawn on the wall with turmeric. A stool is put before the image 
with some rice, a cocoauut, some betel nut, and one pice, on it and a ghi-kd lamp beside it. 

An offering of ghl, gur and rice is then made by the officiating relative, who gives a small quan¬ 
tity to the bridegroom, his near relatives being given the rest to eat. No person of a different 
sept may be present on this occasion. 

(This ceremony is similarly carried out at the bride’s house.) 

U/cedi puja or worship of the rubbish heap .— On the last day of Ihebdna the officiating relative 
proceeds, accompanied by females, singing, to the village rubbish heap, where he secrets a piece of 
cloth. 

(The same ceremony is carried out at the bride’s house.) 

Ch nn'i or ceremony of propitiation,^ After the Ukedi puja is oyer a post of Icakar wood is 
planted in the centre of the canopy so as to project three cubits (hath) from the ground. Round it 
fourplanks of the same wood are arranged in a square, whence t^e name Chauri. 

After midday the sister and brother’s wife of the bridegroom give him a bath and then seat¬ 
ing him on a stool within the Chauri , rub him with turmeric. After a second bath he is given new 
white clothing. When dressed he enters his house, keeping his eyes tightly closed and stands 
before his mother who is awaiting him. She then says to him, "Beta, sona hai yd rupa and he 
replies," Rupaf He may then open his eyes and leaves the house. 

(The same ceremony is gone through by the bride.) 

When he has returned to the canopy he takes his seat again having before him a dish containing 
a few giains of coloured rice and beside him a gh%- fed lamp. The guests then approach him and put 
small sums into the dish as a wedding gift. This is the Notra ceremony. 

The uncles, both paternal and maternal, then approach with the bridegroom’s sister’s husband 
(bahinoi) and the husband of his paternal aunt (phuwa) and other near relations and give the bride¬ 
groom s father a new pagri and clupatta, and his mother a new lugra and kanchli , at the 6ame time 
making the tiJca mark on their foreheads. This is called the Mdmera ceremony, 

(It takes place also at the bride’s house.) 

The Bardt, —In the evening of the same day the Bardt or marriage procession starts. The 
bridegroom puts on a new dhoti, a white coat; with saffron border for else saffron coloured coat 
a coloured pagri and a dupatta, and silver bracelets (kaias) on his wrists. If lie is rich he also wears 
langar or anklets and a tagli or necklace. Before he starts the officiating relative binds a thread 
carrying a mnidal seed on his right wrist and places the mor on his head and a sword in his right 
.hand. ] he bridegroom thus caparisoned enters the canopy keeping his shoes on his feet and takes 
Ins seat there. Here coloured rice is applied to the sword and also to the boy’s forehead and a ghi~ 
k\\ lamp is waved round his head by his sister. 

. hnnei is then oaten, alt. r which they set out, with much firing off of matchlocks, accompanied 
by music. 1 


They halt outside the bride’s village and are met by the girl’s father and his relations, accom¬ 
panied by the village potter with a new jar full of water on his head. The jar is made over to the 
bridegroom, the potter getting two annas. The party then proceed to the place selected for their 
residence. This is the Samera or ceremony of reception. 

The bridegroom’s party then take a jar of liquor to the bride’s house where a ceremony similar 
to that already described under Sawang is performed, ending with a drink all round. The bride’s 
mother then enters the house and washes the bride’s face, presenting her with a cocoanut shell full 
of gar with one rupee in it, the shell being enveloped in red cloth. 

Wedding , .-~In the morning of the day of the wedding the bride’s mother goes, with music 
placing before her, to the bridegroom, taking with her a basket containing some glu and gur . 
She washes his mouth with water, applies a tlTca to his forehead, and waves a ghi-ted lamp round his 
head. She places the basket before the bridegroom wrapped in a new lugra, and then goes home. 
This is the ritual of Samadhdn or consoling the bridegroom. 

The bridegroom then proceeds up to the bride’s house and with the point of his sword strikes 
the marriage toran (usually made of a basket covered with plpal leaves, hung on a bamboo). This 
is the Toran Chhibna ceremony. He then returns. The whole procession now proceed to the bride’s 
house, the bridegroom riding on a, pony, accompanied by musicians. The bride’s sister (or her 
brother’s wife) receives and welcomes them, applying a tlka mark to his forehead and performing the 
usual arati ceremony, A rupee is paid to the village headman by the bridegroom’s father, at this 
stage of the proceedings. 

The bridegroom now enters the canopy and takes his seat in the Chauri facing east, leaning his 
back against the central post. 

The relations of the bridegroom sen! a present of clothing to the bride, consisting of a white 
lugra , white kdnchli , a comb, a mor , shoes, the coloured thread called Lachha and some coloured rice 
and a mindal seed on a thread. 

The bride’s sister takes these things and goes into the house to dress the bride. The bride then 
appears dressed and wearing a tdgli or necklace, armlets and other silver ornaments and a gold nose¬ 
ring, all her father’s gifts, and has the mindal seed tied on to her right wrist. She enters the canopy 
and sits on the left of the bridegroom. 

The officiating relative then brings in the bride’s brother and his wife and seats them near her. 
He then places a betel nut and a pice in the brother’s wife’s hand. The right hand of the couple are 
t then joined. It is called the Ilatti wedajorna . 

The bride’s sister then knots together the bride’s lugra and the groom’s dupatta , while the bride’s 
mother gives the bridegroom a silver ring, a piece of cloth, and a pair of silver bracelets. The pair 
then circumambulates the Chauri post; first, the bridegroom leading, they circle it four times to their 
right, then, the bride leading, three times to their left. This is the phenx phirna ceremony. 

The pair then enter the house and worship the bride’s family goddess’ image and eat kansar, a 
meal composed of coarse flour boiled and mixed with gur and ghi* 

They then proceed together to the IJkedi accompanied by the guests and seek for the piece of 
cloth previously concealed there. This forms an omen as to which will rule the house, the finder 
heing supposed to dominate. 
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The pair then return to the house, where the bride’s sister unties the knot in their garments. 
The bridegroom then again takes his seat in the canopy with his bride. On four successive occasions 
the bride is taken away from the bridegroom’s side by her sister and each time is brought back to 
hi* sidt bj the bridegroom s brother’s wife. She is then again taken away and this time is not 
fetched back, 

The bridegroom then returns to the place where he is stopping. This is the Ana-Khelncc cere¬ 
mony. 


A dinner is then given by the bride’s father to the bridegroom's party, at the place where they 1 
are stopping. 

Ihe bi ides mother on this occasion bring? a special dish and sets it before her son-in-law. 
Tins ho refuses to touch until ho has been given certain gifts, usually a cow or female buffalo, or 
plough bullock. He then consents to eat. 

After dinner the party return to the bride’s hou3e and the bridegroom resumes his seat in the 
Chain L 1 he biide brought oiiu from the house and seated at the door with a dish before her and 
a lota full of water beside it. The bride s relations then advance and each gives according to> his 
uean.., placing the money in tne dish. Ihe Mamera ceremony as already described is then performed, 

R< n of Bat at. The bride now joins her husband and they advance to the door of the house 
and together pluck up the bamboo on which, the toran is fastened and let it fall to the ground. 

Picpaiafc.ons are then made for the start and finally the pair, accompanied by the bridegroom's 
party, return to the bridegroom’s village. 

Ana ceremony.— A week later the girl’s imther together with 25 men, goes to the bridegroom’s: 
house where the bridegroom’s father gives tliem a dinner. 

The wedded pair then enter the canopy an 1 together take np the pole in the centre and after- 
waru> ihe Chaim planks, They then re-enter the house and worship the household goddess. A feast 


The next morning the bride leaves with her brother and returns to her father’s house. 


repeated and he takes his bride back with him. 

Eapeniee :-The ordinary expenses are as follows.— 

For the bridegroom 
1 Hridfe-price 
Feasts 

r 'hi (3 maunds)... 

(1 maund) ... 

Fi'juor 

Goats for feasts ... 

Clothes 
Musicians 

OtiM-r o\V J ar l 0ns arat *ceremonies 
Othei expenses (,. ^ Turmeric, etc.) 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


the ceremonies 

given 

above 

are 



Rs. 

A . 

M. 


»• • 

J00 

0 

0 



100 

0 

0 

... 


45 

0 

0 

... 

,. 

5 

0 

0 

... . 


10 

0 

0 

... , 


5 

0 

0 

... 

.. 

10 

0 

0 

... 

l# 

5 

0 

0 

... •< 


25 

0 

0 

• 

•• 

10 

0 

0 

Total 

, 

315 

0 

0 
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For the bride’s people.— 

1. Grain, etc. 

2. Liquor 

3. Ghi (1 maund) ... 

4. Gur (1 maund)... 

5. Goats for feasts ... 

6. Musicians 

7. Ornaments for bride 


viz., 1. 

Tagli ... 

2. 

Baoli for feet 

3. 

Bdjuband 

4. 

Kada ... 

5. 

Ghelas and jhunkas 

6. 

Nose-ring 

7. 

Bindi ... 

8. Ornaments and clothes for bridegroom 


9. Cows (given by bride’s mother) 

10. Headman’s fee 

11. Miscellaneous ... 



Rs. 

8 

16 

10 

20 

5 

6 
G 


Rs. A. P. 
100 0 0 

10 0 0 
30 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
71 0 0 


6 8 0 
20 0 0 
5 0 0 


Other form of Marriage.-Tta km k„o„„ « gUr-jamt „h„. , m ,„ 
for his wife is not uncommon. (See Patlias for full account.) 

this clebt UCh CaS ° “° 8aW(mg ^ P8id ’ M the W ° rk d0n ° by the b, ' id °S room for father-in-law cancels 

Abd u Cti°ri. -Marriage by abduction is also practised sometimes and is known as Ratohati 
tviwaia ot as -ar- ejana. The lover comes with some companions and forcibly carries off the girl 

IS one of the ordinary forms are gone through, but the marriage is considered valid, and the girl's father 
can claim the saioang or bride-price from the man. This amount is fixed by the panchamt and is 
usually about Rs. 100. 

TJdal or the choice of a husband—The process in this case is' simple, as no 
ceremonies, are performed. As soon as the mutual attraction has been declared to the girl’s 
father by Ins daughter and he finds that the man is also willing he i 3 obliged to consent. At the 
same time the panchagat is called on to decide what payment the husband is to make. This is usually 
fixed as Rs. 100. The girl simply goes to her husband’s house. .. 

Widow re-marriage.— 1 he re-marriage of widows is recognised t among BhMas, A widow can 
in no case marry any relation of her late husband and therefore cannot marry a brother-in-law Tb ■ 
mony of re-marriage is the Natra. The Bhdnjgadiga is sent as usual. When it is found that the wdot 
consents, the proposer sends a deputation of Tour or five men who have themselves married , 

rnght to the widow’s father. Here they meet several similarly deputed pers0DS from ^ other 


pVac J S ed 1,i8hCr C,QS3CS n ° W PTOhibifc ^ ° Wing t0 Sconce but among the lower strata of society it 
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arrange payment to be made. The usual price is about Rs. 40. The next day both parties meet at the 
house of the widow’s father at night, taking the money required for the marriage price and also clothes 
for the woman and liquor. 

The money is paid and the clothes are presented. After dinner the pair return to the man’s 
village, where a feast is prepared for them. Eight days later the widow’s father sends certain orna¬ 
ments to his daughter, viz., two Kctdas (or anklets), a Baotia and a Tdgli worth about Rs. 40. A Ndtra 
wedding must take place at night and those who assist must do so seven times at different Ndtra cere¬ 
monies to avoid evil consequences. \ 

The cost of such a wedding to the husband is about 50 rupees, 40 as dakej, 3 in clothes and the 
rest in feasts. 

If a widow has a son by her first Imsbanl, he inherits all the property, and if she has no son it 
passes to her late husband’s nearest of kin. The widow is, however, allowed to keep the ornaments 
given her at her first marriage. 

If a widow re-marries a second time, no ceremony and no payment are required. 

Divorce.— The same ceremony is observed* as that described under Patlias, the man tearing off 
piece of his turban before the panchdyat (See Patlias). 

Inheritance.— The usual Hindu law is observed, ancestral property being divided equally 
among the sons. 

In case of inheritance to a patelship the son very commonly succeeds his father but not neces¬ 
sarily so. Of late years moreover the patel-ship successions have been controlled by the Darbar who 
appoint their own headmen irrespective of family claims in many cases. 

Widows without children have a life-interest in their husband’s property. When sons disagree 
with a widowed mother, she is given, for life, an equal share to that enjoyed by her sons. 

Where there are no heirs the Darbar becomes the heir. 

Trial by ordeal, etc.—-Cases of a civil nature are largely decided by oaths tpken on water, at 
the Sarkdri Gaddi or chair representing the ruling chiefs presence, and other methods. 

They do not swear by the Bdrdbij as Bhils do. 

Omens.— These are the same as those given for Patlias and Bhlk The same prognostications 
from the eggs of the lapwing, sparrows washing in dust, etc., are followed as regards the monsoon as 
have been already given under Blnls. « 

Religion.— They consider themselves Hindus, and though they undoubtedly have as much claim 
t > be considered so as members of the lower classes of the recognised Hindu community, they borrow a 
certain number of the jnore animistic practices of their Bhll neighbours, 

Tb< y consider the deity Unkar Mahsdev, on the island of Unkamath in the Narbada, as their 
special tutelary god, while they accept all the other members of the Hindu pantheon. They also 
reverence the tombs of Musalman saints, 

- !l i.u:t tlw ir statomeqts as recorded shew that they are in all essentials. Hindus and that they 
are admitted to be jso as.shewn- .by their being allowed. to enter temples and generally take part with 
Hindus in all leligious ceremonies. - 

Fne*is are not necessarily employed by them, although when possible Brahmans are engaged, 
particularly by the Well-to-do such as the Bhutnia landholders, An elderly and respected member 
of the family can always act as p\0 n (See Marriage Ceremonies). 
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Daatll—Oa the death of anyone a dol is prepared for the corpse. This is not a bier but 
a canopied structure covered with cloth and open on one side. On each corner a lota is placed and 
also one in the centre, while four cojoanuts are hung from the feet on which it rests. 

The corpse is then bathed and clothed. 

The Kaltiya (officiating-Brahman or other person) throws a mixture of rice, ghloxgur into a fire. 

The corpse is then placed in the dol in a seated position and in the case of a mau, covered with 
a sheet, and with a woman, with a lugra , both white. 

If the corpse is that of an unmarried person some turmeric is smeared over the cloth. 

The Kaltiya taking some smouldering cowdung cakes in his hand then starts, followed, by the 
dol with its mourners, accompanied by-gun shots and music. At the village gateway they pause, 
cowrit and pice being thrown on to the dol. 

At this gate the women take off the widow’s lac bangles and break them up. 

The dol i s then carried on to a convenenticr {Zizyphus jujuba ) tree under which it is set down. A 
piece of the pall is torn off and a pice tied up at one end, the rag being then hung up on the tree, 

The procession then goes on to the cremation ground. The females wash their clothes and bathe, 
then they return to the village, clean up and lip the deceased's house and place a bed on the spot on 
which lie died; Some ashes arc strewn on the same spot and a basket inverted over them and a gh%- 
fed lamp placed beside it, 

Meanwhile the corpse is burned on a pyre, the body being laid with its head to the north. The 
face is washed and all ornaments are taken away, A bow and arrow are laid beside the dead and a 
rupee placed in his mouth. Sticks are laid on the top of the body and the officiating priest or relative 
ignites the pyre to the sounds of music. 

The dol is broken up and thrown onto the pyre. When burned out the ashes are cooled with 
water and removed, the ground being sprinkled with cow's urine and milk, and a mixture of gar and 
ghi spread over it. 

The unburned bones are collected to be thrown into the ^Narbada. 

All then bathe and wash their clothes after which they return home. The bundle of preserved 
bones (called phul) is hung up in the house. 

The ashes under the basket are now minutely scrutinised to scj what signs can be made out, and 
if the imprint is that of a bird’s foot the deceased’s next existence mill be that of a bird, if of an 
animal lie will return as that animal, if of a man’s foot of a man, and so on. The ashes are then re ¬ 
moved and the spot liped afresh. All meals taken by the deceased’s family’are [prepared by relatives 
and brought to them as no cookingcan be done by the household. This completes the first day. On 
the second day the Kaltiya comes and places a lota of water, a tooth-stick, and some rice on a leaf- 
plate, on a bedstead placed there after the departure of the corpse on the first day. 

The neighbours and relatives then appear to pay a visit of condolence. 

The date for the Nakta or funeral caste feast is then fixed. 

On the 3rd and 4th days the food, etc., for the deceased is renewed. 

On the .5 bh clay the bed-stead is removed as after this day the spirit of the dead no longer 
wanders round the house so does not require the food, tooth-stick, bed, etc., which were needed for its 
material comfort during the preceding days. 
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On the -6th day nothing is done. 

On the 7th day the phul or bones of the dead man are taken down and carried to the NarbadS. 
Here a dinner and alms are given to the Brahmans who live at the ghat selected. The bones are 
then thrown into the stream together with some rupees. 

On the 8th and 9th days notice of the days of the date fixed for the Nukta is given to all con¬ 
cerned. 

On the 10th day the house is swept and llpcd afresh. 

In the afternoon the near male relations proceed to a neighbouring stream accompanied by a 
barber and have their heads, moustaches, and eyebrows shaved; only choti is left. This is the ghata 
ceremony. 

On the 11th day twenty Jour water vessels, of either metal or earthen ware (according to the wealth 
of the family) are brought full of water by relatives of the deceased. Of these twelve are arranged in a 
line from north to south, covered with pieces of cloth. A pice and a piece of betel-nut are put 
before each and they are worshipped. The Kdltiya breaks one jar and the rest are emptied and taken 
up to the house empty. 

The other twelve are brought up to the house full. One of these is placed by the Kdltiya inside 
the house, the others being emptied just outside by the women folk and then brought inside empty, 
and set down. 

On the 12th day NarbadS water is distributed to all the guests who drink it; in this males, 
females and children take part. The Nukta or funeral feast follows. It consists of laddu (ball 
sweetmeats), mdlpuwa (sweet cakes of flour and gur fried) and tafi (flour mixed with gur and water). 
These delicacies are not provided except by those who are well off. 

On the 13th day the proceedings terminate, by the presentation of anew turban and dupatta 
to the dead man’s sod and successor. 

The widow then washes the feet of the deceased fnan’s sister’s son (bhdnej) who is given a new 
turban and dupatta, a pair of shoos, and food for one day. (Rich people often give a cow as well.) 
The Kdltiya is also rewarded with a pagri and dupatta. 

After a dinner all return to their houses. This is the Shok torna ceremony. 

Lepers, ascetics, and children who have not cut their teeth are buried. In former days lepers 
n-rre buried alive as this was believed to prevent infection. Those who die of smallpox arc only 
buried so long as the disease is still epidemic. 

At the end of the visitation the bodies are exhumed and burned. 

Cremation Grounds._ These are selected near a stream so that the ashes may be easily 

disposed of, and also the bathing required can be easily performed during the ceremonies. 

Shraddh.— Shraddh is performed in tbe orthodox fashion. 

Occupation,— Agriculture they consider to have always been their occupation, and 
to be so still. They admit, however, that thieving was, at one time, a favourite means of livelihood, 
but that ?ince law and order have been restored thieving has become unprofitable, and quote the 
proverb:— 
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Math bhar Idtce tie tint bhar deice , 

He (a thief) gets bat a handful of grain in return for a camel load (of loot). 

A certain number of the tribe serve in the Jlalwil Bhll Corps. 

In agricultural matters they follow the usual local custom, pursued by other Hindus. 
On the Diwasa (or Sawan bail Amawdtya), Kdli-Chaudaa (Kartik bad\ 14 ), DiwUli 
(Kartik bacli Amawasya), and Gori (Kartik siidi lit), no agricultural operations may be carried on. 

Other practices are the same as those commonly followed in Central India. 

Social characteristics, etc — 

Food —There is a distinction as regards food between the Badi Jat and Chhoti Jat. The 
four first septs profess not to touch liquor or eat fowls. Otherwise the Bhitilas eat the same food 
as Patlias. They will not take pallet or kachchi from Kolia, Bhlls, Mffnkars, Balais or Chamar* 
Water is accepted from Mflnkars and Patlias and the chilam from Patlias. They also give their 
clulam to Mapkars but will not accept that of a Mflnkar. 

Dresa—The dress worn is, in the case of the well-to-do, similar to that of Hindus, 
otherwise it is the same as that worn by Bhlls and others in the same tract. 

The women wear petticoats (gltagras), a cloth over their beads (Itigra) and a bodice ikincMi) 

The ornaments used are :_ 


1. 

Boi* 

... 

Silver 

worn on the hair. 


Rdkhadi 


» 

worn at the end of the pigtail. 

3. 

Bundi 


»» 

lies on each side of tho forehead. 

4. 

Pdnadi 


>r 

worn in upper lobe of ears. 

5. 

Ogma 


>1 

worn in lower lobe, 

6. 

Toti jhumket 


11 

a 

7. 

Tagli 

999 

11 

necklace. 

8. 

Sankali 


n 

ii 

9. 

Tedia 

Ml 

Gold 

iy 

10. 

B<mki 

... 

Silver amulets. 

11. 

Bdjuband 


u 

a 

12. 

Kada 

• •• 


ii 

13. 

Kamari 


Glass bangles, ten on each wrist. 

14, 

Gujai 

Ml 

Silver 

bangle^ one on each wrist. 

15. 

Mathr-phul 

• 09 


on back of the hand. 

16. 

Bitiga 


» 

rings on fingers. 

17. 

Kada 

0 9 9 

•*> 

anklets, one on each foot. 

18- 

Langar 

#99 

*> 

ii 

19. 

Bichhia 

9 • 9 


toe rings. 


The sacred thread is not worn by Bhilalas. 

Tattooing 1 -^This is commonly practised now but they assert that it is an imported habit 
acquired from the Bhll. Only females tattoo. 

Nomenclature.— Women's names are similar to lower caste. Hindn names, Nfini, Kuki 
Jhumli, Gcndi, Jhima, Rupli, etc., Men’s names are chiefly R8jp«t, e. g., Hainn Singh, Gnlab Singh' 
Narsingh, as well Sanlia, Budhiu, and the like. Approbrious names are given to children whose 
elder brothers have died prematurely. 


1. C. E, Luaud— Tattooing in Central India, Indian Antiquary, 1904, 
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APPENDIX. 


1. Rawat. 

4 ? 

Tlie Bhilala Septs. 

Badi Jat. 

This sept claims Baghela Rajput origin. 

They state that their ancestors came to Mewar, whence some of the clan 
went to assist the Rija of Ali-Rljpur. Owing to their mixing with 
Bhilalas they lost caste. 


2. Chokhla W&skala. This branch of the W&skalas claims Rawat descent. 

JSote. — In this account only these two septs and not as usual four are given in a superior 
status. They do not drink liquor or eat fowls. As regards other customs they are on the 
same footing as the remaining septs. 

Chhoti Jat. 


3. Wdxkala. 

An offshoot of the Chokhla sept. A member of that sept broke the 
rule regarding wine and fowl’s desk and his descendants were degraded. 

4. Bhaulia. 

5. Solia. 

6. Jamra . 

7. Kao chha. 

8. Nigwal. 

Local : from the Bhaidia hills, a range in Ali-Rajpur State. 

Local: from Solia village in the Kanas tahsll of Jhsbua State. 

Local: from Jamra village in Jobat State. 

Called after the Ivonch creeper. 

Takes its name from the occupation of its members who extract the “toddy,” 
palm juice called ntgal. 

0. Balkar . 

10. Bandoi. 

11. Sastia. 

Claim Rajput descent. 

No explanation. 

Local : from Sastipura village in Sigh pargana of 

Gwalior State. 

12. Ajndria. 

Called after the Anjan tree (Eardwickia binata ) which they revere and 
never injure as being the home of their tutelary deity. 

13. Mamoia. 

14. Ki radio. 

15. Gadria. 

16. Arwadia. 

37. ChomaUa. 

18. Chauhdn . 

10. Tadawala. 

20. Ghangod. 

21. Randha, 

22. Mujalda. 

23. Kamutt, 

24. Acania. 

25. Alai ■ 

20, BamnijL. 

An ancestor was connected with the upkeep of a crematory ( masan .) 

No explanation. Apparently connected with kirad, meaning a \alley. 

No explanation. 

No explanation. 

No explanation, 

Claim Rajput origin. 

Offshoot of No. 18, not explained. 

Offshoot of No. 13, called after the founder, Changa by name. 

Local frotn Ranada village in the Bori estate in Jhabua State. 

Not explained. 

Local: from Kanas village in Jhabua. 

Local: from Avasgarh, the old capital of Barw5nl State. 

So called from the founder being a Mali by caste. 

S. . orruption of Brahman. Claims descent from girl who was a BrS man ? 

g7, Wqnia, 

Descended from » one Suklal of Ghora village in Jobat, and a Blul 

gir} who was his mistress. 


4 
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28. 

Wiskia, 

Local : from Wiskiapura in Dhfir State. 

29. 

Mori , 

from Moripura in TSnda pargana in the Amjhera district of 
Gwalior. 

30. 

Da war. 

Not explained. 

31. 

Dodwa . 

Local: from Dod, a pargana of the Chhota Udepur State. (Bombay). 

32. 

Chamka. 

Not explained. 

33. 

Bhdbar . 

Not explained. 

34. 

Quthria. 

Not explained. 

35. 

Sanplia . 

Not explained. 

36. 

Semlia . 

Called after the Scmal tree ( Bombax malabaricum ), the home of their tutelary 
goddess. They always worship under this tree, and never injure it. 

37. 

Dhartva . 

Local: originally from DliSr State. 

38. 

Ohariya . 

Local: from Oharan village in Ali-Rajpur State. 

89. 

Joblia . 

Local: from Jobat State. 

40. 

Devada. 

Rajput [Deora] descent is claimed. 

41. 

Nargawah . 

Local: raid to be derived from Narbada, the sept living on its banks. 

42. 

Bhaonra . 

Not explained. 
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B. 

THE BHILS. 

Introduction,— The Bhils are a section of the well known wild tribe, which inhabits West¬ 
ern Malwa and the Vindhyan-Satpura region along the Narbada Valley, The members of this tribe 
are dark skinned and. of low stature, the average height of a man being about 5 feet 2 inches. They 
are wiry and often thick set,, with great powers of endurance. In 1901 the Jkabua State returned 
58,428 Animists, almost all Bhils or allied tribes, forming 72 per cent, of the population. The total 
numbers in Central India were 205,934. 

Name. —The name Bhil is said to be derived from the dravidian word for a bow, the character¬ 
istic weapon of the tribe. This name is not, however, used by members of the tribe among themselves 
as it is considered derogatory, the usual titles of relationship or position, such as Bap , father, Tarvi , 
headman and the like being employed. In the case of entire strangers the polite prefix da is added, 
as Da-Rupa, Da-Walji, etc. 

origin— The traditions of the tribe point to immigration from a western home, but the story 
of this change of habitat does not appear to have survived. Various other tales of a fanciful class 
are told. 

One relates that a dhobi who used to wash his clothes in a river was one day warned by a fish of 
the approach of a great deluge. The fish informed him that as he had always fed those of his species 
he had come to give him this warning and to urge him to prepare a large box which would enable him 
to escape. The dhobi prepared the box and got into it with his sister and a cock. After the deluge 
Rama sent out his messenger to inquire into the state of affairs. The messenger heard the crowing of 
the cock and so discovered the box, Rama then had the box brought before him and asked the man 
who he was and how he had escaped. The dhobi told his tale. Rama then made him face in turn 
north, east, and west, and swear that the woman with him was his sister. The dhobi remained firm in 
asserting she was his sister. Rama then turned him towards the south, upon which the dhobi con¬ 
tradicted his statement and said she was his wife. Rama then asked who told him how to escape and 
on hearing at once had the fish’s tongue cut out, and since then that kind of fish has been tongueless. 
Rama then told the dhobi to set about repopulating the world, and he therefore married his sister by 
whom he had seven sons and seven daughters. Rama presented the first born son with a horse, but the 
recipient of this gift, being unable to ride, left the horse on the plain and went into the forest to cut 
wood, he and his descendants becoming foresters and starting the Bhil tribe. 

One talc relates how on the creation of the Bhil, five men went to see Mahadev. Parvati, seeing 
then, approaching, said to her spouse, “ Here come five of my brothers to ask dahej and dapa of von 
consequent on my marriage with you, v Mahadev gave them a feast and then explained that except for 
bis bull Nandi and his kamandalu he had nothing to give. They therefore went home. In order to 
give them something, however, Mahadev placed a silver stool (pit) in their way, but they were incap 
able of seeing this. Parvati noticing how they had missed the gift sent for them and told them what 
had happened, pointing out that as they were not able to see the stool, there was little hope of their 
prospering, but she would do what she could, and so informed them that they must be very careful of 
the Nandi whose hump was full of wealth untold. On reaching home one of the five suggested slay- 
* Q g the Nandi and obtaining the wealth, the others demurred, but he prevailed. No wealth was 
found in the hump and the five were dismayed, Parvati now appeared and told them that they should 
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have yoked the bull to the plough and thus gained wealth from mother-earth, but that as they were so 
foolish as to slay the sacred animal she would never look on their faces again, and left in high dis¬ 
pleasure. For thus killing the sacred animal the Bhll has ever lived a miserable existence, and been 
of no caste. 

The Puranik origin of the Blills traces descent from the thigh of Vena, son of Anga, a descend¬ 
ant of Manu Swayambhuva. Vena was childless and the Sages therefore rubbed liis thigh and pro- : 
duced “ a man like a charred log, with flat face, and extremely short.” He was told to sit down 
(Nishdda). He did so and was known as Nishdda , “ from whom sprang the Ni slid das dwelling on the ' 
Vindhyan mountains, distinguished by their wicked deeds.” h 

Caste Subdivision. —The Jhabua Bhlls form a compact group, which, although 
not cut off from communication with other sections of the tribe in the neighbourhood, may be taken 
for the purposes of this pamphlet as a type group. It has not, however, any local designation. 
There arc said to be no higher or lower caste groups in the Bhll tribe as met with in this State. 

As regards outcasting the institution is entirely an importation from Hindu customs, and the low 
status of the tribe as a whole practically precludes the admission of outsiders. A ceremony has, how¬ 
ever, now been devised for such admissions. The person desirous of entering the Bhll caste is made 
to prepare txrth as it is called. This consists of mixing cowdang with Ganges or other sacred water 
in a dish. This iirth is then given to the chief man of a panchtiyat. The chief man sips this concoc¬ 
tion which is then passed round to other members of the panclidyat. Rice boiled in goat's blood is 
then handed round and partaken of in the same way. The ceremony concludes by a gift of a few 
rupees which are placed in the dish of the til th and arc the perquisite of the chief man. This same 
ceremony applies incases where a Bhll is re-admitted into the caste after having been outcasted. The 
use of this ceremony is becoming more common as Hindu ideas spread. 

Names of Subdivisions.— The septs of the tribe are very variously given. These are 
detailed in the tabular form given in Appendices. So far a? possible explanations of the names have 
b' * n given and the totemistic nature of the sept noted, but considerable difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in getting at the facts, although the questions were put in the simplest way possible. 

The usual reverence appears to be paid to any object which is regarded as a sept totem, it being 
never destroyed or injured, Norris its effigy ever tattooed on the body. 

Marriage. 

General Rules.— The BbSl tribe being an endogamous group no Bhll can marry 
without it. The septs dealt with above are again all exogamous, and no member of a sept can marry 
another from the same sept. 

lu prohibition is extended for three generations to any sept into which a man has already 
nmi j n*d. A man can also not marry into the sept from which his mother came for three generations, 
as the members of this sept are held to be the brothers and sisters of euch man. The same rule 39 
extended to the septs of grandmothers, maternal and paternal. 




i. ties Uahafabfirftt»t Vishnu Purana, Hari-Vansa? etc. 
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This prohibition does not extend to the children of a paternal or maternal uncle or an aunt's 
brother-in-law. 


Adopted Children. —An adopted son adheres to the same rules excluding his adoptive 
parents’ septs. 

Sisters.-A man can marry two sisters, but the exchange of daughters between fathers is not 
usual. 

Other Prohibitions. —Social status is not a bar to marriage, at any rate in theory, though 
in practice apparently it does operate. Geographical position is no bar in itself, nor are sectarian 
variations. 

* - $ 1 

Certain occupations are now looked upon askance, due to Hindu influence, and certain families 
are inclined to reject mairiagc with a family which has taken up the following professions, manufac¬ 
ture of winnowing: fans ( supda ), sieves ( clialnl ), of a batcher («. e., who kills an animal by cutting its 
throat as 1 do, but if he decapitates them he does not lose status), of a tanner, of a professional 
meiui*tJiiut, of a Rawal or dancer and singer. 

Infant Marriage. —Infant marriage may be said to be non-existent, although some of those 
families who wish to be thought superior are adopting this custom from the Hindus. The Census of 
1901 shewed that 22 percent, of the Animistic females marry after 20 years of age in Central India, 
while men who marry after this age amount to 41 per cent. 

The earliest ordinary age for marriage of girls is 12 years, while most are married between 
15-40. Puberty has thus no place in determining the age at which a girl is to be married, and no 
penalty attaches to the presence of an adult unmarried girl in her home. Similarly marriage to inani¬ 
mate objects is unknown. The bride also leaves at once after the marriage ceremony with her husband. 

Courtship, though apparently by no means uncommon, is not now the prescribed method of ar¬ 
ranging a marriage, which is usually managed by the parents more or less in accordance with Hindu 
ideas. This, undoubtedly an importation from the Hindus, has now been so long common that it 
may be considered a regular tribal custom. 

Sexual intercourse before marriage. —When sexual intercourse takes place before 
marriage with the affianced husband, no penalty is incurrred, except that the regular marriage 
ceremony is omitted, the girl simply being made over to the man. 

Where the intercourse of a betrothed girl takes place with another than her fiance, she is, if the 
fiance still desires it, made over to him, but the support of the child born of the irregular inter¬ 
course is borne by the real father. The details in this case are settled by a panchayut , 

Polygamy.— Polygamy is permitted, but its practice is mainly determined by the financial 
condition of the man. The marriage of a second or third wife is attended with the same ceremonies 
as in the case of the first, provided she is not a widow. The Census shewed 1,024 wives to 
every 1,000 husbands, so that the custom is not general. 

Polyandry .—This custom is absolutely unknown to the tribe. 

Hypergamy* 1 — trace this custom is discoverable among the septs of this section 
of the Blul tribe. 

1. M'ipergamy, i % e. y marrying up. This practice is not uncommon where a tribe or low caste is trying tu im¬ 
prove its status, Such tribe will allow its men to marry in sept below it. but the women must marry in or above it. 
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Ceremonies of Marriage 



Bhdnj-gad .—The preliminary process consists in deputing certain friends of the bridegroom 
to make private inquiries about the appearance and general character of the girl. When 
these prove satisfactory, the question of sept is gone into. The mediators who act in this case 
are rewarded, when the marriage is completed, with a gift of one rupee each. 

Sagai, (betrothal).—-On receiving the report of the bhdnjgadiyas the bridegroom’s father 
and relations together with men of respectability in his village proceed to the house of the bride's 
father. 1 They are met by the bride’s father and his . friends. Each side provides liquor, the greater 
amount being found by the bridegroom’s people. Each party then retires to a distance and deliber¬ 
ates on the terms of the marriage. The amount to be paid by the bridegroom, the dalicj , or 
bride’s price, is then arranged, and a small sum is paid over to the bride’s father as an advance, while one 
rupee is placed on the ground between the parties as a pledge of good faith, 2 This rupee is afterwards 
made over to the Tarvi, or head 'man of the bride’s village, who acts as chief representative for the 
bride’s father. This Tarvi after the payment of.the advance to the bride’s father, takes some of the 
liquor brought by each side and mixes it. Thi3 mixture then handed round to both parties, ; 
by one of the bridegroom’s party, the man who takes it round receiving 8 annas. This cere¬ 
mony is termed dhar-dena. 

The bride’s father then gives a dinner of boiled rice, ghl> and sugar to the whole company. 
This concludes the ceremony. 

The bride s father, as soon as the ceremony is complete, selects an auspicious day and then 
_ivcs his daughter a silver tdgli or necklace aud gold nose-ring as the marks of an affianced bride. 
The girl never appears personally during this ceremony. 

Marriage-dag .—After the settlement of the bride’s price the marriage day is selected by 
the elders of the village who name an auspicious date. No Brahmans are employed to fix 
this day. 

The day after this has been settled some rice dyed with turmeric is given to a Bhii or to 
several, as the case may require. The men take this round and leave it on the thresholds of 
all who are invited to the wedding. The recipients entertain the messenger according to their 
means. This is the ceremony of notra, or invitation. 


Bdtia or Binpra , procession.—Nine days before the actual wedding the bdna is held. 
On the first day some turmeric tied up in variously coloured cords, called lachha or nddci , is 
fastened to the point of an arrow and sent to the bride s home by the bridegroom. 

On the arrival of the bearer of the naia, the bride’s people receive him and place before 
On a lamp fed with ghi and a dish containing powdered turmeric and kunku> which is afterwards waved 
^und In , head called uvdlna, the ceremony being termed ibadhdoanu or reception. The number 
of strings thd <-., n } iearrow shew the bride’s party how many days are to elapse before the day 
fixed for the bdna procession. 


Usually on Sunday 

•' la &aie places the father pays ft* 20, of which Rs. 1G-8 arc given to the girl'* parents while LB, 3*8 are given 
to her if she has oue> or he * uWch! femsfte relative, 







On the first day of the bam, the relations of the bride and bridegroom anoint them with 
turmeric (plthl, ceremony) and at the same time dip their hands in the solution and mark each 
other’s orhnis with the impress of their palms. Only women are supposed to be so marked, blit 
in play men are also treated in this way. 

When this part of the ceremony is complete the bridegroom appears from his house, carefully 
dressed in dhoti, angirkha, pichhori , a ndpagrl, and wearing shoes, with a rumdl in his hand, and his 
eyelids blackened with kdjaL In his hand lie carries a sword. 

v • ' ' \ 

A feast is given, the standing-dish being, ghugri, consisting of boiled wheat, gram cr maize 
with am (colocasia antiguorum), but without salt, capsicum or other spices ; balls of barley 
dour and gur are also* eaten, and much liquor.is drunk. 

At the end of the feast the bride and bridegroom and all the men present reipain seated, 
while the women sing standing accompanied by musicians playing 0:1 the dholki (small drum) 
and cymbals. Men also play on antiyjs, or sticks. 

This bdna ceremony is repeated on the third, fifth, seventh, or nineth day, but never on the 
even numbers. 

The feast is given on the first day only. The whole ceremony has to. be performed at both the 
bride and bridegroom’s houses. 

Wedding’.— The wedding ceremonies may be conveniently divided into eight sections, the 
raising of the mandapa, the notra or gifts by near relations, the departure of the bridegroom 
for the bride’s village, the wedding ceremony proper, the dgicha ceremoi>y, the worship of the 
ukedi, the departure of the bardt, and the ana ceremony or return of the bride to her parents’ 
house. 

Preparation of the Mandapa. 

The mandapa or marriage canopy is made of four pole 3 of salar (bosivellia serraia) roofed in 
with smaller poles and covered with leaves of jdmun (eugenia janibolana) and dsdpdla (jonesia. 
asoka). A mandapa, is erected at the house of both parties. The difference in the two cases, 

however, lies in the planting of the chauri , (a peg of green [salar wood one cubit long,) wb/ch is 
driven into the ground in the centre of the mandapa at the bride’s house just before the arrival of 
the bridegroom’s party. 

The Notra . 

The notra or bestowal of gifts by the invited guests in the presence of the bridegroom, 

seated in the mandapa is next performedo A lighted lamp is placed in front of him and 
beside it a dish. All the relations of the parties and the guests put into it such a sum as 
their means will permit. The bridegroom's sisters place a silver kada (ring) in it as their 

offering. A feast then takes place. 

The bridegroom's departure to the bride's village, called Jdn. 

On the day of the wedding, a mod 1 is tied on the bridegroom e forehead, and one is also taken 
for presentation to the bri^e. The bridegroom and his party then proceed to the boundary pf 

l. Artificial garland or crown contom ing peacock’s feathers. 
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the bride’s village, where they halt. The bhdnjgaliycis are then sent on to summon the 
bride’s father with his party. On his arrival the ceremony of laj-bhag is carried out. Ibis con¬ 
sists in the payment of certain fees and dues, which vary in amount according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the people concerned, those given below are paid by the well-to-do.. These dues are, 
whatever their value, always the same. 



Dues and fees at a marriage. 


Bs* 







A. 


1 

Due paid to the State 

00. ••• 

• 0 t 

1 

4 

0 

2 

Due to Tarvi 

OP. 

M. 

12 

0 

0 

3 

Gift to bride's mother 

... 


12 

0 

0 

4 

Gift to paternal uncle of bride 

... ... 

• •t 

12 

0 

0 

5 

Gift to maternal „ „ „ 


• • 0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

Gift to brothers of bride 

... 

Ml 

2 

0 

0 

7 

Gift to sisters „ „ 

... • ** 

• M 

2 

0 

0 

8 

Gift to paternal aunt of bride 

... .»• 

9 • 0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

Due to village dholi 


• •» 

12 

0 

u 

10 

Dues to Tarns of hamlets of bride's 

village for liquor, 



A % 



each 


• • 9 

1 

0 

0 

11 

D ue to head gatradya 

... ... 

• 9% 

0 

8 

0 

32 

Due to person acting as priest 

... •». 

• II 

0 

8 

0 




Total 

69 

4 

0 


This sum is calculated in the old Salim Shdhi currency, but is paid in the British rupee 
equivalent. 

Any balance due on the dahej is also settled at this time. 

The bride’s father, on the conclusion of this ceremony, provides the assembly with a feast. 
Ibis consists of rabdl or boiled maize, and a goat, as well as one rupee’s worth of liquor. It 
should be noted that this is the first occasion on which a goat is provided during the marriage 
ceremony. If more wine than one rupee’s worth is required, the bridegroom's father gives it. 
This feast is called got , 

The Wedding Day , 

The bridegroom having completed these preliminaries crosses the boundary of bis bride’s 
village and approaches her house. Here he first touches the marriage toran or arch set up 
vt r the door-way, with the point of his sword, and pays a due of 4 annas to the village Kotwal 
wakhmao y a ceremony called Toran-chhabai hak or the due for touching the arch. 

T he bridegroom then goes up to the mandapa. Here lie is opposed by the bride's brother 
who obstructs bis entrance by interposing bis foot. The bridegroom then pays biro 8 annas called 
Haiti, katar\ lag. 

The bridegroom then enters the mindapa and sits down. The husband of the bride's sister, 
or of her paternal auut, then brings the girl to the rrundipa carrying her on his hip. The 
h Delias her hair un-bound, and wears a white bodice, and orhm r and red petticoat, and the 
silver tagil and nose-riug with which she was presented originally, as well as any other ornaments 

she possesses. 
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A single knot is now tiedin the end of the bridegroom’s rumdl and of the girl’s orhni, a ceremony 
known as chhcda gathdn A 

1 he bride’s paternal annt’s husband now approaches and places a mango leaf, folded like a buli, 
containing some coloured rice and one pice, on the top of the chaurl peg mentioned above, another 
similar packet being handed to the girl, who is conjured in a loud 'voice “Catch and hold 
this firmly.” This folded leaf and its contents is called the lagan. The bridegroom with the 

bride on his left, sits down with the chaurl before them, facing east. One of the bride’s 

relations then covers both with his picholi , and says to the groom, “ Seize the lagan. 99 
The bridegroom then attempts to" wrest the folded leaf from the bride. When he has obtained 
it, the groom followed by the bride circumambulates the chaurl four the position being then 
reversed the groom following the bride round the chaari three times making a total of seven. 
This is called lagan phirna or phera phirna . 

Daicha Ceremony. 

On the completion of the above, the bride’s father presents the newly married couple with 
mibh animals according to his .mians, a she-buffalo, or cow being usually given the bride’s 

relations when they can do so making similar gifts. This is the daicha or dowery. 

Worship of the ukedx , 

This is the last actual ceremony of the wedding. It consists in searching for certain 
articles which have been previously buried in the u'cedl, or rubbish heap of the house. The 
articles previously concealed, without the knowledge of bride or bridegroom, are contained in a 
small basket called a tugli which is tied to an arrow shaft (without the barb) called khadi 
Ihe basket contains rice coloured yell a.v aul a pice, rollel up in a piece of cloth. 

As soon as the circumambulation is over, the newly married couple approach the ukedi heap 

and search in it with one hand for the tugli. The finder is supposed to be going to have 
the upper hand, and is much applauded. When the tugli has been found, the Tarvi of tin 
bride’s village cries with a loud voice: “Now that you have received dahej and ddpa , the girl 

is placed in your keeping (khole me dete hain , i. c., placed in your khola or garment). Should she 

turn out a bad character, inform us. Should yon kill her, remember, her caste people will take 
vengeance on you, but if she dies a natural death you have nought to fear,” 

. The Tarlis of the bridegroom and bride’s villages then exchange cliCiks .* 

Departure of the Bridal Procession. 

The bride’s brother-in-law or her paternal aunt’s husband 'phuwa) now approach and loosen 
the knot (chheda gathdn). The procession then goe 3 beyond the village boundary. Here the 
bridegroom halts while his wife is taken home and has her hair dressed by her mother, being 
afterwards brought back to her husband by her brothers or other relations. The couple then 
gc to the husband’s housi accompanied by singing, dancing, and general rejoicing. 

Ana cer money y 

Three or four days after the departure for the husband's home the wife ret urns and 
visits her parents. An auspicious day i§ selected for this. 

l. A piece of betel nut and one pice is often, but not always, tied up in the knot. 

See anebaya*, p. 10, 
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This is the ordinary regulation form of marriage, which is usually gone through. 

^Vcddi rj ceremony expenses**— The total cost of the ceremony to the. husband is about 

Its. 125. 

Dahoj ' 

Lag-bhag 
Liquor 

Clothes for bride 
Music 

Hire of mod 
Clothes, etc. 


To the brides father the expenses amount to only about Rs. 50, 20 being for the bride's 

• rnameufcs and 20 for food, while 10 are spent on liquor, food, etc. Generally speaking, less is now 
spout on welling* owing to lo 33 of credit of late years ani the consequent difficulty ~of obtain-^ 
ing a loan.* A loan is practically always needed for marriage expenses, ani often burdens- 
n family for years. This lavish expenditure is in main a copy of Hindu customs. 

O her forms Of union-—The description above gives the orthodox foruj now followed 

the well-to-do. Less exacting forms are however common. 

[c] Ghar-jamai. -The payment of a bride price by means of personal service is often 
met with. Where the girl's father is well-to-do the young man undertakes to serve a term 
nr his future father-in-law. This is commonest where the girl has no brothers to assist the 
father ia his work. The usual terra of years is seven. Ordinarily the two live as man* and 
wire, but cannot leave the brido’s horn3. until the period of service is complete. If the two live 
amicably, but after two years have no issue, the father-in-law has them anointed- with pithi as 

• r for a regular wedding and they are male to circumambulate the chmri. The expenses in this 
case aro only about Rs. 6. 

After the term is over, or this ceremony has been gone through, thc'father-in-law - provides 
t ijf young couple with mcan^ to start their own home. 

If the son-in-law does not complete his contract but absconds with his wife, then the father- 
law can rover the portion of the fake} and ddpa wbieb is. judge! due by a panchayat. 

Marriage by capture*—Marriage by capture or RakshoAi wivaha also called ghiskar- 
dsw, is still common. The usual time fur abducting a girl is on the Bhagoria festival, the 
day before the JIoll is burned. The young man assisted by his friends enters the village and make 
o‘i with the girl. The father can claim payment of dahej and ddpz, the amount being settled by 
panchayat. Occasionally the pithi ceremony and circumambulatkm is carried out as in the case 
n a glctr-jamai marriage. 

( ) Udal or selection by the‘girl.—A girl often falls in love and then goes off with the 
triau of her choice. Dahej is paid, as in the last case, and sometimes the short marriage cere- 
7 *: ny is performed as in the case of ghar-jamai- 


Total 


Rs. A. P. 

45 o a 
40 0 0 
0 
0 


10 

20 

1 

1 

7 


0 
0 
8 0 


0 

0 


125 0 0 
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Widow re-marriage —The re-marriage of widows is permitted. There is, , however, 
no obligation for her to marry any particular person such as her husband’s younger brother 
(dewar). When the consent of-the'lady-'is known the suitor goes to- her village with some 
clothes as presents and attended by four or five friends. He pays seven pice to the widow’s brother’s 
wile (bhdbi) or to her paternal aunt (phuwa), provided they have husbands living. A general 
drink is then indulged in, in which the Tarsi of the widow’s village takes part, and the cere¬ 
mony is complete. This re-marriage is always done by night. The widow never enters her new 
home by day, as this will, it is believed, produce famine. Any person who accompanies the 
man marrying a widow is bound to carryout this duty seven times. 

The dahej payable by the man amounts to about 22 rupees, other expenses coming to about 
20 more. The widow’s father has no expenses. This dahej is paid on the day wiien the° ceremony 
takes place. 3 

A payment called. dewar bhatta lia.3 to ‘ be made to the widow’s late lusband’s relations it 
the man married is of another sept to that of .her late husband. It amouts to about Rs. 5, 

° ck kun ° given if means admit. Should the widow again re-marry, no payments.of 
any kind are made. 

The widow, and children by' the re-marriage, have no interest in the property of the first 
husband after re-marriage. 

* t - « ' - * : - • 1 **i • • ,J ' :■ t m' : • • 

In a case where she marries her deceased husband’s younger brother, should there' be al¬ 
ready a son by the first husband, children by the second have no rights in the property of 
the first husband. If, on the other hand, there was no child by the first, husband, children of 
the second inherit the property of the first husband. 

. lo effect a divorce the injured man calls together his village panchdyat and 

eir presence tears off a piece from the end of his pajrl which he hands to his wife, 

-. a tog t at finding that her conduct was bad he is divorcing her and that from this day forth 
han£'-r Staml Sa the ' relati °nship ot a sister. The divorcee takes the-piece of cldth and 

j r ! carefull y on a rafter of her father’s house, fora whole month, t This shews that her former 

are t W ”° furlller ri 8 hts 0Ter her aDd she “n re-marry. In case of re-marriage no fees 
• payable to the. former husband, but the father receives fees similar to those paid on a widow s 
r e-marnage. 

husband •" • of tIle naira , f 4 orm - Marriage cannot be performed again with the divorced 

r> - rri • Iiot disregarded by public opinion, is always remediable by fine of about 

.. . ’*! 13 P» ld *0 % injured hasbafid, chaks of liquor being also drunk. The woman con - 

mues in is case, no divorde following, to live with her husband. This presupposes the man to 
be of the same sept; if he was of lower cast,.- she is ipso facto outcastod, but no line is levied 

The Bhil» are \uy suspicious of their women folk and not without reason, as the majority of 
Jeerimmal cases winch are brought by Bhils concern their women. This , ] ' 

_ )y ^ey never build their huts close together 


is given as a reason 






Sometimes for baJf a moDtii only. 





Inheritance.— -Tribal custom determines inheritance. Of the property half goes to the 
youngest son, who is responsible for the payment of all expenses incurred on his father’s nulla (the 
feast given after his death usually on the 12th day after). He has also to make provision for his 
sisters. The other half is divided between the elder sons. If they all live together, a very rare occur¬ 
rence, they share equally in the property. In the case of the deceased being a Tarvi or headman, his posi¬ 
tion is assumed, not necessarily by the eldest son, but by the most fit, who is chosen by the Panchas. 
He then becomes entitled to the usual rights pertaining to the position, as well as its responsibilities, 
such as entertaining strangers of position, etc. 


In the case of a Tarvi dying childless, his successor is chosen in the family. 


A widow is mistress of her late husband's property for life, provided she conducts herself properly. 
It is not uncommon, however, to divide the property in order to prevent disagreeable quarrels. A 
daughter can under no circumstances inherit her father s property. 

Only those who are sagotra (of the dead man’s sept) can inherit. If there are no heirs, the 
Punchas consider the case, and no relatives being traceable, the property goes to the Darbar. 


Oath9 and trial by ordeal— Trial by ordeal is common. The simplest form consists in 
making the man take a solemn oath and then waiting for seven days. If any mischance befalls him, 
his family, or possessions within this period, he is considered to have perjured himself, and the case 
goes against him. One common form of oath it. such cases is this. The man is brought before the 
Sarkd' i Gaddi. This is simply a chair iu the nearest Tahsll office. A clean white cloth is thrown 
over it and it is placed in full view. This represents the ruler of the state, is iu fact the emblem of 
authority. The man touches the chair with both hands and swears by Bdrabij. The Tarvi, who is 
administering the oath, turns to the east, and draws a circle on the ground with the point of a sword, 
commencing on the east and passing round by the north and west. Within this circle two lines are 
drawn joining north and south and east and west. The sword is then placed in the circle with its 
point to the east. The Tarvi then turns to the man and says : “ If your cause is a good and true 

stttMe, raise B r hand (f. th® sword).” The man < sclaiming B&rhbij visit 

me with evil within seven days (or other period) if I swear untruly. He then lifts the sword, bows 
and replaces it. (Sec Plate.) 


The Bdrabij are the twelve bij or second day of each month, on which the new moon is usually first 
visible, and is a day held in reverence. Other oaths are laying the hand on a son s head and swearin 0 , 
taking up one of the village gods (image) in the hand and swearing ; in boundary disputes a goat is 
beheaded and then skinned and the skin placed on the man’s head, who, with his face to the cast, 
swears his cause is good, and then drags the skin along the line of the boundary. Certain oaths 
inviolable. One is that of the “ dog.” A Bhll swears with his hand on a dog’s head calling out that 
ilm eursc of the dog should fall on him if he swears falsely. It appears that the dog as the companion 
of Bhairon is specially looked up to. 


Kow-a-days a written agreement is often based on the oath, and the man taking the oath oonsoDts 
that if a serious calamity befalls him within a given time, he is to be considered as swearing^ v. - n 
instance of the advantage of such an oath occurred in a case in which the opposite side bum 1 
-i-.and the house of the man who had sworn. They then claimed damages because a. ca amity had 
boi iillen the other party within the specified time, and but for an accident which disclosed the plot 
the case would have been decided in their favour* 
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Omens.—These are very numerous, some are given in the table attached. 

A list of common omens observed at starting out from the house . 


No. 

Omens. 

• 

Auspicious. 

Inauspicious. 

Time. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Bcda-pani calls 

Cry of the Devi-Ohiriya ... 

Caw of a crow 

Cry of the Chiwara 

A deer crossing the path... 

Call of the Sara 

Cry of the Saras 

Cat crossing path 

Snake crossing path 

Cry of the Kanahari 

Braying of a donkey 

Bellowing of a bull 

Lowing of a cow 

Hooting of an owl ... ’’ 

Howling of a jackal 

On the left 

Left 

Right 

Left to right ... 
Bight 

Left 

Left to right ... 
In either direction 
Bight 

Left 

From either side 
Ditto 

Left 

» ••• 

On the right ... 
Bight 

Left 

Bight to left ... 
Left 

Bight 

Bight to left ... 

Left 

Bight 

Eight 

»» ... 

Any time. 
Day. 

Night. 

Day. 

it 

Any time. 

M 

Day. 

Any time. 

a 

Night. 

tt 


hen arriving at a destination Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13 are the same but Nos. 2, 3, 4, 10 H are 
reversed, 


No man ever starts on any errand if one of the women of the house urges him not to, it would 
be unlucky. 

It the wife is making bread at the time of an intended departure and the kadela (earthen nan) 

“ the j0Urney iS aband0ned - If a P~«* before dawn on the 

ts hem In I JS h “ — counted » it i. believed there will be as many months of rain 

usu l v lT t 7 T a m0St relkble ° men - The Tilroda (Mivanellus goemis) 

u ua ]y lays ,ts eggs an the dry bed of streams, or on the bank. If the eggs are laid in mid stream 

■ Site t e J “ 18 bclieved n ° rain wiI1 fal1 “ ntiI the eggs are removed. If the eggs 

mam till Srawan no min will * all. The bird is helmed to know whether streams will' till 

not. If the eggs are carefully laid in the bank, good rain will follow. 

, , C Ur “shally lays four eggs. If these are standing on end in the sand, crops will 

wilf fail ° n a SldCS ’ bUt ^ anf °" e ° r m ° re ° f the 6SgS ‘ S lyi ” S ° n * t3 Slde the cro P s in that quarter 

The failure ol the Dhujni (?) to bloom prognosticates famine, 

, , p ‘ n o obtain some idea of the probable issue of an affair, takes a slender double 

branch of the shakunawaH tree (?) . H e then bends the two ends horizontally outwards! 

■-aim in J 11 un ertone the business in hand. If the ends bend round without breaking all 

1S Well > but 11 th< * tear asunder it is inauspicious. 

The appearance of a lark (Kumhar hukda.) calling just before rain is due is a good 
sign. When sparrows constantly bathe in the dust, rain, even if just commenced, will soon else. 
The croaking of frogs is a sure prediction of rain. 

gou^Va H? ^ SC6k k 7 ledge ^ the rdurn ofa men,bcrof tLe family. This is done by 
° 0ldff0man T d * Uch lore > who takes a winnowing f a „ , T h ich sbe balftncps oll 
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the little fingers or her two hands, 5 grains of wheat or maize being placed on it. She then 
addresses the fan asking if the wayfarer will return. If the fan moves in answer all is well. 


Charms and Witchcraft.—Many charms are used. They* are us'ed in the case of 
snake bite, severe fever, cattle diseases, and indeed generally where ordinary known remedies 
have failed. 

The belief in magic and witch craft is universal, and the Badwa or witch-finder, like the medicine¬ 
man of the south-sea islands, is a person of importance. Should any man fall sick without clear ’ 
cause he is called in to exercise the evil influences at work and discover the 'origin of the ill¬ 
ness. With care he can usually discover some wretched old beldame who lives in the sick 
man’s village, and falling into a trance describes her accurately to the inquirers. Before such, 
things were prevented by the advance of civilised administration, such old women were, as in 
Europe, submitted to ordeals. 

The witch was placed on one end of a yoke with cowdung cakes on the other in a pond,if 
she sank she was a witch, if she swam she was innocent. 

Red pepper was put into her eyes, if no tears came she was a witch. 

‘Her hand was plunged into boiling oil-or placed on a hot iron; arid so on. 

As late as 1882 a wave of witch finding came over the Bhlls and the Political Agent had 
to take special measures to cope with it. The Badwa used to get Rs. 10 for each witch de¬ 
tected. 


The sick man is often subjected to fumigation with the leaves of plants, a charmed 
thread is tied on his neck, while a special dance in which the gods are invoked, is performed 
round him. He is then often carried round from village to village. 

A few grains of urad or jowdr mixed with a copper coin are passed round the sick man’4 
body and then sent to a Badwa. The Badwa then places over them a leaf of the B-utecu fwn- 
dosa and floats the whole collection on some water. He then picks out the grains and slowly 
drops them one by one into the water, saying, bhut , deo, ddkini, (witch,) successively. Wlum ^gfain 
floats he is thus able to determine which of these evil influences is at work, the name which 
fell to the grain which floated. If it is * determined to have been caused by a witch, lie then 
repeat'- the process calling out the names of all the witches known to him. Should no grain 
float, the sickness is put down to natural causes. 

Another process is to take a handful of grain, chips of wood or leaves and throw them away 
collating each piece or grain as it falls and repeating this process for every known witch until 
an .odd number falls to one of the names ; the name so determined is that of the offender. 

* * •*'*•'* i , 

In . 1.88s a K&chhi called Rata complained that his mother Issa had been, by order of 
the Rao of Bhatkheri, mounted on a donkey by a scavenger, beaten and turned out of the 
village as a witch ; had then been made to drink water offered by a mochi, and beaten, dying from 
tb s t reatment. Her body was burnci and the complainants house broken into and Rs. 2,000 
token away. Complainant was away at the time, and on his return was told to leave the village. 
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Inquiry followed, on which the Rao admitted that Issa had been thus treated because she 
was a witch, and had caused the death of the wife and son of a rich Bania. Jssa was 1 named'’ 
as a witch and driven out of the village. She, however came back and was seized. It was 
alleged that on being seized she was said to have asked for a leopard to ride on but as no leopard 
was forthcoming they put her on the donkey, blackened her face, made her eat from a scaven¬ 
ger s hand and expelled her the place. Ihe Rao stated he himself heard her barking like a 
dog, and saw her making attempts to bite like , one, and that after her expulsion she remained 
outside Bhatkheri for some days barking and flying at passers by like a dog, till she died, 

Religion. 1 —They call themselves Hindus, invariably asserting that they are followers of 
Mahadev. They also reverence Ganesb, called “ Sonda-deo” or the god of the trunk, Ram- 
chatulra, Bhairon, Hanuman, Chandra, Surya, Prithvi, Slmrada (goddess of learning), Kalika-devI and 
Jatu or Yama. Chlndi-mata, represented by coloured rtigs (chindi) is a common deity. 

Many minor gods are also worshipped, the most important being Kampawara, his wife 
Kajal, son Bala-raja and his brother Kud-harana are well known in some parts# Kajal-raoi 

she is called is supposed to have introduced Dasahy, Diwall , and Holi. 

Baba Deo is a genetic term for the village tutelary deity. In Shrawan be is epeeialLy 
worshipped. All the village collects at the post marking bis abode and offer liquor, grain, and 

fowls. No ghi may be given to outsiders on this day. As a rule each village has its own day 

in Shrawan for the ceremony. 

Powers Of nature. —Sun, to whom cocoanuts and gur are offered. 

Ihe earth ( pntho t) considered as resiling on the head of Sheshn&g, liquor is offered# 

Rivers, to which cocoanuts, curds, cloth, and red-lead are offered. This worship is always 
performed whenever a river is flooded. 

Mountains, Air, and Sky; only by invocation. Fire, by offerings of a goat, food, incense, etc. 

Godlings. —Village gods are usually of high caste, cither Brahman, Rajput, or Naiks, 
shewing their derivations from real persons. The Brahman godling is worshipped with sindur, cocoa- 
iut, milk, flour, gur , and gki ; the Rajput with fowls, sheep, and liqueur; and the Naiks with cattle. 
R&mdeo, a village or domestic deity who receives fowls, cocoanuts, etc. 

Wagaicluikuwar, a woodland ani forest deity, to whom fruit, liquor and sheep are offered. 

Kachumar, a grove and mountain god, Halim damar and Niihar Singh also forest gods 
similarly worshipped . 2 

Disease. — Muri-mata, the cholera goddess, is worslypped with offerings of cocoanut, cooked 
grain, porridge, cloth, goats, bknjiye y a preparation of gram flour, and a tikli (ornamental 
spangled wafer worn outlie forehead). The worship is performed by the Badwa on witch tinder 

1 Very little if anything hd- l ’ e *t baa bjen eiiciwi. here. The l^hils like to believe themselves Hindus, while 

those who carried out the lnt^rrogatarie^ were Hindus. This is P e ™ a P 9 a reason why les* has come to hghc 
than one would have hoped. See TT . f° BU3 Report of Ceotrailudia, i JO 1, Pt. i, l o.l, J.t will Jbo seen that r j'/ 
per cent, returned themselves a» Hindus. it i s interesting to note also that in the minor states of Gwalior Resi¬ 
dency all were registered as Hlh mb w hile in bhopuwar 3‘J per N ' ere returned, 

2 gee Song?, 
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who appears to become possessed by the goddess. The articles offered are placed in. a broken 
earthen dish (thikri) and cirried with drum3 and shoots to the village border. Here the thikra is 
put down and taken up and carried on by men from the next village. 

Sitla-mlta .—The small pox goddess is an important personage. To give her full honour the 
person worshipping must proceed to Galia-koti, a village in the Dungarpur State. 

When a child recovers from an attack, the parents call their relatives together and all go 
in procession to the nearest shrine. The mother carries a sign of hot cowdung cakes on her head. 
In front of the party are musicians, in rear the child boiling a cocoanut. On reaching tin? 
shrine the sign is set before it, and the goddess anointed with red lead. The cocoanut is 
broken and offerings are made. Sheep are sacrificed, the heads being presented to the goddess 
and the carcase eaten. 

Local gods.—These are very numerous and vary with almost each village. Bbairon is 

a common form and is offered liquor, goats, cocoanut, grain porridge, and red lead; Khedapati- 

Hanuman, who receives grain, cocoanut, and red lead; Chamunda-mata, given goats or a male’or sterile 
she-buffalo; Kalika, a sheep; Nag-deo (the cobra) milk which is put near the snake's hole. 
Females take, as a rule, no part in worship, except in that of Ramdeo, and Gaichakuwar. Even 
ere they merely attend and take no active part. 

Priests. —Brahmans are not employed, the Tarvi officiating. 

Birth, —After a birth, on the 8th day, effigies of the sun and moon are made from wheat 

fl ur, and are worshipped. The child is then named, usually after the day of the week as 

Somlia, Manglia, etc. Often on the 7th day a thread coloured with turmeric is tied round the 
throat, ankles, and wrists of the infant, a ceremony called satia. 

Menses.—A woman during her menses is impure for three days, after bathing on the 
fourib day she is received back. 

Death. — Funeral ceremonies.— On the occurrence of death notice is given by firing off 
guns before the deceased’s bouse, while the village dhoti sounds his drum. 

Ihc Iward, hair, etc., is shaved off the corpse in the case of a man ; in the case of a woman 

ilic hair is dressed as in life. 

The corpse is bathed in cold water brought in a new earthen vessel. >Thc corpse is then 

dressed; in the case of a male in dhoti, and chaddar of new cloth, in the case of a female in 

• petticoat (gheigra), laqra , and kachli. Where the corpse is that of an unmarried adult some 
Uu meric is thrown on the dress. 

A little bread is made of flour freshly ground, care being taken that the hand in grind¬ 
ing always moves from left to right. This is then mixed with gin and gur and made into 

bail which is tied up in a corner of the corpse’s garment. The ball is called hdmla. 

A bier (ma le* or til:t%) is then prepared, and covered with grass (darhha , if procurable), and 
two cocoanuts are hung at the head The corpse is placed on it with the face upwards and cover¬ 
ed with a cloth. 

If the corpse is not that f a Tarvi ox his wife, one pice is placed upon it as the price of 

the plot on which the cremation takes place. This payment is called bhaga bhdda. 
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The tiya or 3rd day and nukta or 12th day ceremonies are then arranged in accordance with 
the means of the family. The nukta ceremony is postponed if the family is very poor. 

The man (or men) who ignited the pyre then remove the basket from over the lamp, see if 
is burning well and then replace the cover. Some darbha grass is scattered round it. 

The unconsumed bones are carefully collected from the pyre, and separated from the aske3. The 
bones are placed in an earthen vessel and buried near the house until the nukta ceremony can be per¬ 
formed. When this takes place they are dug up. If there is no chanoe of their being carried out the 
bones are throwo into the nearest river, usually the Narbada. The bones must always be thrown into 
a river before the nukta i3 carried out. 

The ashes are thrown into water on the 3rd day. After this the new master examines the flour 
round the lamp and by the shape of the marks determines what animal the spirit of the dead will next 
inhabit. If it is like a human footprint a man is his next abode, if lika a hoof a horned animal, if 
like a bird's foot a bird, if like a scorpion or snake one of these animals. The lamp and basket are 
now thrown away and the spot liped . 

The deceased is provided with food and drink on the third day, the provisions being placed under 
the her tree, where the corpse rested. The stones heaped up there are scattered. Those performing 
this ceremony are then feasted at the deceased’s house. It is not considered ill for a mourner to touch 
any person or thiug, but no religious observations other than those of mourning may be performed. 
°n the 11th day email mxndapa is set up near the house. The relative who ignited the pyre puts on a 
j'lneo of kachchci thread, and proceed to put a ball \pind) of boiled rico without salt under the 
mandcipa. _ . . . ! 

On the 13th day the family shave their heals ighat* ceremony) and faces, if the death was of 
an adult man or boy. 

On the 14th day the rdivals come to the house and sing the praises of the deceased. A feast 
(nu'ta) is given on the loth day aul the ram!* are rewarded. The gifts given to the mwah are im¬ 
portant as they determine the future comfort of the deceased, Jrnrdj (Yama) comes from the south 
9 d carries the soul of the dead man to the north. On the way the soul passes over a thorn strewn 
plain hence shoes must be included in the rdivaTs gifts or his spirit suffers severely; he then passes 
between two heated pilla-s and the rdwiVs gifts therefore include, 9 haths of cloth given in the name 
•>: the navayrahet, which protects him from the heat ; the spirit then encounters a bhatydri , who offers 
! i hot cooked food, should no dish ba incluled in the gift to the rdwals, the food is placed in his 

and unable to bear the heat he lets it fall and continues his journey hungry ; he then reaches a 
nvtr ’ here if a cow was given to the rdwals this animal providentially appears and by holding on its 
tad he gets across, otherwise he suffers agonies and is half drowned. 

m rCRf dung the end of his journey Jctmraj determines which of three hells (lit. kunds or tanks) 
h ° 5; eater, one being full of nectar, the otbers of varying degrees of foulness (worms, blood, etc.) 
until he is born again 

' i a child dies before teething, or a ram is an ascetic lie is buried with his face upwards. When 
*»? oik- dies oi small-pox he is bind until the small-pox leaves the village when the corpse is disinter¬ 
red and burnt, 
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Burning ghats are situated anywhere near a stream. Mourning always lasts three days even with 
the poorest, but not often longer owing to its costliness. Only those of the village attend and mourn. 

A relative in another village does not mourn. 

Shrdddha is unknown, no special ceremonies being carried out on anniversaries. A single general 
ceremony is, however, observed on the diwdll succeeding the death. On this day the man who per¬ 
formed the rites takes some rice boiled without salt and goes with some friends to the nearest stream. 
He then places four small lamps fed with gin on the ground previously sprinkled with the rice. From 
this day the eyes of the dead are supposed to be open, before that they remain closed, 

Those who die a violent death become inimical Spirits ( bhut ), so do Badtoas or “medicine-men,” 
Others become Khtitris , who, however, cannot harm human beings but only animals, and others. Dios 
who are benefieieut spirits. 

Occupation. —The Bhil always states that agriculture is his original occupation, if so he can 
scarcely be credited with much recollection of it, as oven at this day he does but little cultivation even 
when every endeavour is used to induce him to settle, and he is given land and pecuniary assistance. lm 

Tradition has it, however, that the Bhil at his creation was given by Mahadeo a plough, sickle, 
harrow, and a pair of bullocks, and was promised that if he sowed two seers of cereals lie should reap 

two mdnis. 

One answer states: “ Some of us, in addition, to our original occupation, commit theft.’' But 
this occupation is not to be indulged in rashly, a common proverb running : — 

Adlci in chon karje ni pachdh ill thdl gluxv men vakhje. 

Before you proceed to steal one pie be sure you have 50 rupees in hand (so as to be able to pay a 
fine, if caught). 

The Blnls make their own agricultural implements. Cows and buffaloes they keep, but do not feed 
well and they are of a poor class. Ponies are very seldom kept. Dogs are usual in all settlements. 

Agricultural System.- —Gradually the states are getting the Bhlls to settle and become 
regular cultivators and many now hold leases from the Darbtfr like ordinary agriculturists, but as a rule 
on very easy terms; in a few cases in Jhabua occupancy rights arc, it is stated, recognised, but not as a 
rule. 

A certain number of Bhils serve in the local Mslwa Bhil Corps, but they do not as a rule come 
from the wilder sections of the t ribe but from those who live in or near MalwS. Many now-a-davs 
nre “ line boys” born in the Regiment. 

Joint cultivation does not appear to be very popular each household living ordinarily at some 
distance from the next and cultivating its own plot of land. 

Where regular settlements exist the Tarvi or headman as a rule contracts for the revenue of the 
village, making what he can out of the inhabitants. Cultivation is often done by outsiders who nro 
paid with a share of the produce. Sometimes a man agrees to work tiiree days for another, cultivating 
his own land on the fourth day, a system known as warkia. Hindu ideas as to propitious days, etc.. 
have become general, with some modifications, in the observances followed. Thus the day Akhdtlj i* 
considered the proper time for commencing operations. Before sowing a c ultiva tor sets a stone up at the 

1. The Bhil Zamindars and landholders are usually Tarci* or headmen, Iu Barwnni a small local section 
known as the Tarvi Bhil groap» 
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top of his field and anoints it with red lead breaking a cocoanut over it ; this stone represents Ganesh. 
Twice or thrice in the rains a solemn worship is held called jdtdr. No work is ever done on the 
amdwdsyd day, a proverb running. 

Rare amawas to hoye glial dhamas . 

To work on the amdwdsya is to bring destruction on the crops. 

The evil eye is averted from crops thus. Two sticks are planted in the ground with a piece of 
conspicuous coloured cloth tied to them, or heaps of stones are raised and whitewashed. The on¬ 
looker’s gaze thus falls first on these objects. 

After the reaping is completed, the evil spirits are appeased by the offering of a cock and liquor. 

If this is not done they may, annoyed at the removal of the grain, visit the threshing floor with 
disaster. 

Before a well is sunk a stone is set up and anointed with red lead and propitiated with offer¬ 
ings, the stone standing in this case for the w’ater-deity of the locality. 

Most of the Bhll cultivation being done on the indifferent soils of the hilly tract is regulated en¬ 
tirely by the rain fall as it is not possible, as in richer soils, to commence operations before rain has 
actually fallen in sufficient quantity to moisten the soil thoroughly. 

Hindu proverbs relating to the seasons are in common use, but their application refers to the 
better classes of soil and not in reality to the conditions on the most jungle covered tracts. 

Charlie Magha to gahun na dhaga . 

If there is rain under the Magha nalcshatra the wheat crop will be above the average. 

Charlie Utiara to dhan nirawaya kutra . 

If it rains under the Uttar ol nakshatra even the dogs will scorn bread (i. e ., it will be so plentif ul). 

Harawan , i. e., Sdwan naha tiyane jhadar cliani lliaji. 

If til is sown in Sdwan the plants will flourish, and yield much blossom and good seed. 

Aghan na aha ne Poha na pliatra . 

Wheat sown in Aghan is of full ear, that sown in Paus poor. 

The form of growth of the seeds of the Bhahdi tree are considered an infallible prognostic 
: th kind of monsoon which is likely to fall, and also the individual crops of rice, rnaize, and clieola 
arc supposed to be good or bad in accordance with the way in which the seeds fill out at different 
stages. If all parts of this tree’s seed are poorly developed and instead of expanding keep stuck closely 
together, then famine is certain. 

Social Characteristics. 

A naturally wandering population, except in the case of such few as have takon to cultivation, 
iMe Bhils have as a rule no fixed village. A section zanders as a rule within certain limits, seldom 
leaving the State, 
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, TJie chief perioJ of movement is from March to April, many finding occupation in reaping the 
harvests on the uplands of Malwa, or assisting in the collection of the poppy juice. The Hindu in¬ 
fluence js yearly making considerable strides within the Bhil community and the idea of caste is be¬ 
coming more regularised than it was forty years ago. Patlias and Bhilalas are held to be supe¬ 
rior in status to the Bhils, as are also the regular Hindu castes. Rawals, Gachhas, and Mehtars are 
considered of a low status, 


Character.— The Bhils in villages and more settled parts have lost much of their suspicion of 
strangers, but in the wilder regions are still very timid. They vacate a village on the least provocation 
such as sickness, or a rumour of probable harsh treatment. 

The wilder Bhils are truthful, the more civilized less so. 


They arc capable of great endurance. In 1858 some women of the MalwS Bhll Corps walked 
aver fifty miles without once stopping, most of the way lying through heavy jungle with the rise from 
tlie Narbada to the plains above. 

Outsiders, if eligible otherwise, are admitted to the Bhll caste. The man is called before a panclm- 
yzt. He then prepares a tivth as it is called of cowdung and Ganges (or other holy water), in a dish. 
This is presented to the Patel or Tarvi presiding. The Patel drinks it, and the same ceremony is then 
performed with the members of the panchdyat. Bice boiled in goat’s blood is then presented and 
eaten. A payment of four or five ru^iees to the Patel concludes the ceremony ; save for the inevitable 
carouse which winds up nil Bhll ceremonies. Social position is determined by food, admittedly an 
importation from Hindu ceremonies. Thus the too near approach of a man of the sweeper or Gachha 

caste to food which is being cooked defiles it. If a man of these castes touches a Bhil’s clothes they 
must be washed. 

Balais and Chamars, “ whom” it is naively remarked “we must have about us to do the village 
work, are allowed to take water from the village well, but not Gachhas or sweepers. 

The barber does not shave men of these two castes, nor the dhobi wash their clothes. 

PanctLayat. All disputes are settled by panchdyat, in important cases composed of men from 
several villages. \Y hen a decision is arrived at the ceremony of cliakphirna (or pina ) is gone through. 
Each disputant pours liquor into the other man’s palm and they drink calling on Mata Devi to visit 
them with calamity if they do not abide by the decision, while the chief panch calls out loud, that no 
cause for dispute now remains. The liquor thus offered to Mala Devi is the witness ( chdJc ) to the 
settlement. When a man is of a clan that does not drink liquor or is under a vow not to do so, he 
puts on a sacred necklace called Bhagat and gets a relative to drink for him, undertaking to be hound 
hv this. My informant naively adds “ as yet I have never known any instance of the removal of i 
quarrel by this ceremony/' 

Males, females, adults and children all dine off separate dishes. 

Water is taken, food kackcha aud pakka and liquor from the hands of all except the castes ,f 
sweeper, Gachha or Dholi. 

Dress—The dress of the average Bhll is of the simplest, a small piece of cloth which does 
duty for a dhoti and a whisp round the head constitutes the usual dress of men. A blanket is carried 
in cold weather. Those better off assume Hindu clothing. 


MiNisr^ 
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Oinaments are also worn by men mostly of brass, those better off having a few silver trinkets. 

Women’s dress is usually the same as that of the Hindu women of the district. 

Ornaments of brass, white metal or silver are also worn by women. These will be best seen in the 
photographs attached to this account. 

Washing’.—They do little washing except where they have come much under Hindu influence. 

Time is .measured by cock-crows, 1st crow 2-30 a. or., 2nd 3-30, and 3rd 5 a. m.; after that as 
cocks crow all day they go by the sun (so says my informant). 

Janeo. —The sacred string is never worn by Bhils except on the occasion of ifuneral cere¬ 
monies. 

Hair. —Men wear the hair long, just touching the shoulders (See Plates). 

Women part the hair in the centre, ending the parting in a small pigtail threaded with a piece of 
coloured wool. 

A virgin wears only a kadd and todd of white metal on her foot and no other ornaments. 

Married women may wear all the ornaments in the list below (See Plates). 

JJor .—Of white metal or silver, worn on hair just above the forehead. 

Makhdi .—Of brass, tied on to the end of the pigtail, and hanging down the back. 

Jhumkd .—Of white metal or silver, worn on the forehead. 

Bindi —Of white metal or silver, worn on each side of the head. 

Pdndi. —Of white metal or silver, worn in holes bored in the upper lobes of the ears. 

Toti .—Of white metal or silver, worn in holes in the lower lobes of the ears. 

Nose-ring .—Silver (or gold), worn in the left nostril, 

Tdgli .—Of silver or white metal, worn round the neck. 

Beads. —False pearls, black and white beads, etc., on neck. 

Sdkll .—Of silver on neck. 

Patti —Of white metal, an armlet worn on upper arm, as many as 15 are sometimes worn. 

Kadd or Jhela .—Of white metal, one on each arm to keep the pdtli in place. 

Chudia .—Of white metal, two are worn, one on each elbow, 

Kdkan. —Of brass, wristlets, six or seven on each wrist. 

■Lodia .—Of brass, eight worn below the kdkans. 

Kadd ,—0/ brass, worn one on each wrist. 

Bitya .—Of copper or bronze, worn on fingers. 

Gfiughriydla .—Of copper or brass, worn one on calf of each leg. 

Ifdnhiya ,—Of brass, eight worn on each foot. 

Kadiya .—Of brass, four worn below the Hankiyas. 

Pallia* —Of brass, one worn below the kidtya on each foot. 

BichhiyQ t —±Ql brass or white metal, one on each toe. 

Widows—Widows are distinguished by wearing no nose-riDg, and two kadiyas below the 
elbows, and ghughrdla and kada on the legs. 

Insides these ornaments various articles are worn as talismans, such as pieces of thread blessed by 
a pnest, metal cylinders containing Mantras, and some herbs and roots. 
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Tattooing*.—This operation is generally performed at ten to twelve years of age on girls, on the 
cheeks, forehead, arm below the elbows, chin and wrists, and the calf of the leg and feet. 

Men are tattooed between 8 and 9, on arms, wrists and chests. Men operators tattoo men and 
Women girls. 

The object of tattooing is said to be this. After death each individual is asked whether he has 
been pricked by thorns in the jungle, the presentation of these tattoo marks is considered an affirmative 
answer, without this they would have to be pricked with thorns in after life. 1 

Designs are numerous and are made to the fancy of the person operated on. 

Boys, it should be added, are in the habit of burning marks on each other on the back and wrist, 
in either five or seven distinct places. This is done with a piece of smoldering cloth or the match of a 
matchlock. The custom is called dhdmla and appears to have the same object as tattooing. Females 
are never branded in this way. 


Nam 98 . —The names used differ in no way from those of low caste Hindus. 

Men s names are Lain, Singa, Rupji, Dhanna, Somla, Minglia, Sakria, Thaoria, Badia, Wasnia, 
etc., and females, Bajll, Sampll, Thavri, Warju, Badu, Rupa, Wali, Ukeri, Kunwari, Jhamku, Ranja, 
Raja, Kabu, Homlf, Mathu, Khetu, Gawara. 


A man’s professional designation is added to distinguish two of the same name, Lalu Sutar and 
Balu Badwa, or Lalu, the carpenter and witchfinder, respectively. 


If a man’s children have died before reaching manhood he name .3 the next by an opprobrious 
name, so that the gods may avoid visiting it with their ill-favour, such nam 33 are Kidia, “ the wormy 
one,” Dhulia, “ the earthy,” Kachria, «the rubbishy,” Sadia, “ the putrid,” and so on. 


Dwelling*.— The usual habitation of a Bhll is a mere shed of bamboos and matting thatched 
with leaves and grass. Those better off, or living a more settled life build huts of a somewhat better 
class, but still mainly constructed of grass. The ordinary hut consists of a simple frame work, formed 
of central posts called mob-khamba , supporting a ridge pole, smaller posts to which joists from the ridge 
ll.. aie fastened .called niv-khamba^ the joists being known as adwdliya, and horizontal beams called 
to carry the roofing. [See Plate.) 


The mob-khamba and nio-kkamba are made of ( sdj ) teak, or Dhaira [Anogetssus latifolia) or in 
mail huts of bamboo. The thatch is made of the leaves of Khdkra [Butea froiulosa) arranged in threes 
called Timma , over which grass is laid. Such huts are called Tapre . 

Food.— The Bhll lives very largely on jungle roots and fruits and such common grains as jowdr, 
$aman, etc. The following are given as ordinary grains, etc., used:— 


Chhota dhdn . 
Samli, 
Bhudli. 
Kuri. 
Gujra. 
Baotra. 
Kodra. 
Batti. 


ftlota dhdn. 
Makka. 

J owar. 


1 C, E. Lnard, 2att,,oi ng Ccntrnl^nM(^ Indian % 190i . 
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Certain articles are not eaten, vi:., monkeys, ducks, tortoises, snakes, lizards, rats, sdras 
(crane), crocodiles, jackals, peacocks, or the leavings ot food. But goat, pork, sheep, hares, buffaloes 
(male and female), deer, nilgais, fish, and fowls are eaten. 

Beef is still eaten by some and in famine time by all, but it is represented that this is now consider¬ 
ed an evil practice and my informant adds the State “ serves the eater according to his deserts.” 

Guests_A guest of position when he arrives is seated on a elidrpoy and his bow and arrows 

are taken from him, while both parties touch hands. This ceremony is not observed in the case of near 

relations. 

Wages in agricultural oocupations -ln settlements where cultivation has become a 
regular occupation wages are paid. Thus a ploughman is given a mdni oi grain a turban, and a 
dhoti for a year’s work, and usually a small piece of laud to cultivate for himself. This man does 
any work required of him when it is not the season for ploughing. 

A common system is to pay those employed in the field by a regular share of the produce, 
usually one maund of grain per mini produced. A nun so paid is called a bhdghja. 

A man is often employed to work three days on an outsider's land and is allowed the fourth 
day off to work on his own, using the bullocks, etc., of his employer This enables a poor man 
lo cultivate. The system is called «***», Other work is paid m kind,- the remuneration be¬ 
ing in value about H to 3 annas a day. 

Festivals.— It is customary on the Akhdlvj day to perform the mock marriage of 
two wooden dolls. All the ceremonies are carried out, gram being given as caiej. 

soon as the rains commence the two dolls are thrown into a stream to float away. 

These dolls represent the deities who control the rain. During the MaoraWas some jowdr 
is planted in seven small baskets which are then arranged thu, two to the north m the names 
", Chamunda-mata and Kachumar, twoTo the'east in the names of. Dharm-rf, and Shavda, one to the 
south in the name of Baoi Kajla, and 2 to the west in the names of Manors and Devi- 

mata, * 

Th „ m sprinkled with water until the? germrn.te. Music nud deneiu- is performed roued 
ttanr. The Ba&wat or witcMuders preset ou the. oc«i«. become pessesecd end ptopheep. 

0 „ .heft,**, the baskets are carried with — >■* *» *"“> 

[ floated down it. (See Plate.) 

L Xhe person at whose house these baskets were prepared is obliged to remain bare-headed 
from the commencement of the ceremony. After the baskets have been floated down the stream 
bis relatives present him with a turban and he puts it on in sign that all is completed, 

' On the second day of the Diwah the Gohari ceremony is performed. A Tarvi gives a piece 
oijowar which has been blessed at a shrine to a cowherd. This man then takes up h,s position 
iu the road by which the village cattle return, lying across their path on us * e a is 

with him ihvjomr and also a live hen. say&tny informant, in a c somewhat. 
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The cows are thus forced to leap over the man as they are driven past. The hen is sure to 
escape in the confusion. Great efforts are then made to capture it, as it brings good luck to the 
house in which it remains. 


In Bhadon the “ Nawai ” feast in honour of the new harvest, is kept. None of tiie 
produce of the new harvest is ever eaten till the ceremony is commenced. At the Dasahr a , 
Duvdh, Hoh, and Til-sanJcrdnt festivals, they scatter some food on their roofs as an offering 
to ancestors. A great fair called Bhagoria hat is held just before the Roll. The men put on 
•their best clothes and carrying bows and arrows dance in a circle; no women can take part. 

It should be noted that in mixed dances men and women dance in separate circles. [See Plates ] 

Music. —The drum is the chief instrument. On this three predominant notes are used, for Joy 
Grief, and Fear. For Joy the drum is beaten at both ends, for Grief only at one, the end being 
Previously muffled by rubbing it over with moistened urad flour. In the case of alarm it is 
beaten at both ends a continuous loud note being emitted while screams often add to the 
-commotion. This note is at once picked up by the next village and in an incredibly short space 

of time the whole district is aroused, all gradually collecting at the spot where the first alarm 
was sounded. 


Cymbals of brass or pewter and bamboo flutes are also used. 


Amusements. —Dow and arrow contests are a common form of recreation. 

Boys arc allowed to shoot with arrows untipped with steel points. 

Dancing and singing form part of all important ceremonies, such as weddings and other 
festive occasions. A special performance takes place in Phdgun (Roli)~ A man is blackened with 
•chaicoal and dressed in a blanket, and is called Budleya, another man dressed as a woman being 
called Baiyi. Ihese two dance while all sing obscene songs, much liquor is drunk and practically 
all present gradually become inebriated. 

Dancing is always performed in two groups, men in one group and women in the other. 
The movements are rythmic and in many cases accompanied, by the beat of sticks in time 
to the somewhat monotonous chant to which the dance is performed. [See Plate.] 


Weapons. —The traditional weapon of the Bhil is the bow and arrow. Of the latter 
there are six kinds. [See Plate.] 

I* GhadiyaL —This is used for shooting at long range. The head is so fixed as 
to remain behind without the shaft, after it penetrates. 

II* Jamni-—This has a broad head. It does not carry so far, and makes a shal¬ 
lower but wider wound. Tt is always used on deer. 

III. Bhalka.—A heavy arrow used at short range, and even aa spear at times. It is used 
on tiger. 

IV. Tavadia^— A sharp pointed arrow with four edges. Not commonly used now being that 
employed in fights, or on big animals. 

V. Kanyali.— Much like No. II. if it is pu ll e d out it brings the inner parts out with it. 

VI. Bitla.—A blunt button headed arrow used by beginners in learning or to shoot small 
birds. 

The wood oftlie Dhdman (Gretvia rcstita } or bamboo is used for bows while Khan wood is used for 

arrows. 


THE PATLIAS. 


Introductory.— The Patlias are a jungle tribe met with in the hilly tract of the Vindhyan and 
Sitpura ranges. They are a grade higher in the social scale than the BhSls and almost on the same 
footing as Bhilalas. They claim Paramara Rajput descent. In appearance there is little to distin- 
guish them from Bhilalas. 

In the Jhabua State 8,700 were returned in 1901, being 51 per cent, of the total number in the 
Agency, viz., 14,111. 

The few met with in M&lwa only entered these tracts some fifty years back. 

Name of caste. The name Patlia is derived from biile or “polluted” owing to their being 
out-casted. They never use this appellation, which is considered derogatory, among themselves, always 
addressing each other as Patel, etc. 

Origin.—The tradition connected with the formation of the caste is this 

Originally the caste being a section of the Paramara olan dwelt at Abu, but were driven by 
famine to migrate to Gujarat and settled at Pavagarh iu the Panch-mahals. 

Here one day at the Navarutri festival the goddess Kali joined the women of the clan in chant¬ 
ing garbkas (songs) in praise of Devi, The great beauty of the goddess struck a barber who at once 
rushed off to the chiof of Pavagarh. Parthi (Prithvi) Singh, and informed him of his find The 
Raja fired by the account hurried to the spot and without beating about the bush at once advanced 
to the lovely dancer and requested her to become his wife,, offering her the rank of patt-rani The 
goddess was highly incensed and cursed the Raja and his people, vanishing as the last words of 
her curse fell on the Raja’s ears. From this moment misfortune dogged the steps of the clan a 
severe famine eventually forcing them to migrate once more.. They retreated to Nalwai village’ in 

the Dohad district. Here one of the clan driven by hunger killed a rew (nilgai, Bos elephas trago- 
camelos) which they ate. This act of sacrilege outcasted this section of the clan and they were 
stigmatised as impure (bitle) becoming known ultimately as Patle or Patlia. They were forced to leave 
Nalwai and took to the hills. 


Another tale narrates how, when thus driven into Gujarat, they accepted food of the 
Tentiya Rajput clan, of spurious origin, and hence lost caste. 


Apart from the legend, there is no doubt that they came originally from Gujarat as the connec¬ 
tion with this district is still kept up, serious caste matters being to this day referred to the 
Patel of Gangedi village in Gujarat. 


Subdivision.— The Patlias form a single endogamous group or tribe divided into exogamous 
septs. It is no easy task to obtain a list of these septs, two persons seldom agreeing in the number 
or the designations of these subdivisions (See Appendix A to this account). 

Outcastmg is praotisod for various offences, such as killing a cow, peacock, etc. I n sach case m 
offender has to visit the Gomti tirtk i n Partabgarh State and do penance. 

An examination of the list shews several Rajput appellations with local affixes, as No. 18 30 31. 
etC,,o£ the * c Nos. 18 to 30 are all Paramara, a fact which supports the tradition of "their origin! 
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Other names are possibly totemistic but are now explained by fantastic tales, of which the following 
is a type:— 

No. 49 Mawi —A Patha, who had been invited to a wedding, arrived a day late for the cere¬ 
mony, upon which the female relations of the bride ( wew'thdns ) present accosted him with “Ma bite 
he shamil ni hua." “You could not even join your mother and other dead relatives in time (we 
believe).” From this he obtained the name of Mawi, a corruption of Ma-bite. 1 

Marriage. 

Groups. —As already noted the tribe forms one endogamous group within which marriage must 
take place. Marriage cannot take place between any two of the same sept. 

A man is restricted from marrying into his mother’s sept for three generations, children of 

uncle’s being considered as sisters. In the case of a paternal grandfather’s sept the restriction 
extends to four generations, bat in the case of a maternal grandmother it appears to vary between 
three and four. No man, moreover, can marry two sisters at the same time. Occupation is no bar to 
marriage unless an unclean trade is followed such as leather working or that of butcher. 

The exchange of daughters is not practised. 

Adoption .—Adoption is customary, the child taking the new name given by his adopted father. 

A son is always adopted from a near kinsman, and once adopted is for all purposes the son of his 
adopted parents. 

Age of Marriage. —Marriage is adult, but they state distinctly that their traditions all preserve 
the fact of infant marriage having been the custom when they lived at Abu and in Gujarat, the 

habit of adult marriage being acquired since their residence in the hills. 

The ordinary age for marriage lies between 13 and 20 for girls and from 16 onwards for a boy. 

No ceremony is performed when a girl reaches puberty, and as marriage is adult and girls are 
often 16 or 18 when they marry, no disgrace attends the fact that an unmarried girl has attained 
puberty at her parents’ house. 

Husbands are easy to procure, end a girl never remains unmarried for this reason. 

Cohabitation and marriage are, of course, contemporary. 

Adultery. —Intercourse before marriage is not recognised, but when cas*>s occur they are treated 
with leniency. A girl who becomes pregnant before marriage, if already betrothed, is sent to her fiance, 
li he receives her the matter is considered settled, but if be refuses, on the grounds that the child is 
v*t. hi,-?, she is sent to the child’s supposed father, and if convicted, he is obliged to repay the girl's 
a "y money which may have already been paid to the girl’s father by him. The child is not 
in such eases ou teas ted. 

Where, however, connection takes place w ith a man of another caste, if the man is of superior 

1 1 ^ l< ' i to i lie J oi lower caste then the child is not admitted 

ns a Pallia. 


J He would be late for hi e own funeial, 
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Polygamy and Polyandry —Polygamy is allowable but is not very common, while polyandry is 
absolutely unknown. Polygamy is usually caused by the barrenness of the first wife. 

Hyper gamy. The absolute equality of all the septs makes hypergamy impossible at present 
within the tribe, and no outsiders will marry with Patlias. 

Marriage Ceremonies. 

Bhdnjgad. —The first ceremony is that of the Bhdnjgad or mediation. The boy or his 
parents sends some trusty person to make private inquiries about a girl he has seen. If the friend’s 
information is favourable, a Brahman is consulted as to the agreement of the horoscopes, and on its 
being known that the stars are in accordance overtures are made to the bride’s parents by some of 
the boy’s friends acting as Bhdnjgadias or mediators. The day for the betrothal is then agreed on. 

Sagai or betrothal.— The boy’s representatives then go to the girl’s home and a consultation 
lakes place regarding the daliej or bride-price and the ddpa or village tax levied by the village in which 
the ceremony takes place. When all is settled, a day is fixed on which the boy’s father or other relative 
is to bring 3,] maunds of gur for distribution to the bride’s people, All then dine at the expense of 
the girl’s father and the meeting breaks up. 

Waddwana or welcoming and gol, i. e ., gur bdntna , or distribution of gur.— The 
boy’s father invites some of his relatives and they proceed to the bride’s village taking with them 
the maunds of gur . On arrival at the village a brother of the bridegroom or near relative 

takes rupees in cash and seer of thenar and proceeds with three of the party up to the threshold 

of the bride’s house. After a time a brother or other relative of the bride’s comes out and seats 
them. He then enters the house and returns with a lamp lighted with ghi and some turmeric, and 
Vice in a dish with which he besmears the foreheads of the bridegroom’s party. This is the Wadawdna 
or welcoming. The rupees and gur brought are then put into the dish and taken into the house 
by the bride’s brother. The representatives of boy’s side then rejoin their party. All representatives 
of both sides now assemble and after 10 seers of gur have been given to the Tarvi or headman 
of the village and 5 to the bride’s father, the rest is distributed among the company. This concludes 
the ceremony and all return home. This is the gur bdntna ecrelnony. 

Muliurta or auspicious moment. —The father of the boy now proceeds to some village where a 
literate Brfdiman is known to reside and gets him to fix auspicious days for th ebdna bethna or anointing 
ceremoy and the actual wedding day. A small f6e is paid him. The bana must always fall on an 
uneven numbered day between 1 and 9 before the marriage, /. <•., on 1, 3, 5, 7, or 9th day before. 

Bjphej chukdna or payment of the bride-price .—The boy’s father takes Rs. 10 (British) and 5 
seers of gur and goes with bis relatives to the girl’s father. Here the-money is paid over and the gur 
presented. The girl's father is then told of the dates fixed by the Brahman and asked to commence 
the ceremony of anointing on the fixed date. This completes the ceremony. 

Notra or invitation to attend the wedding and bring gifts.— ^ach side deputes a person to invite 
the relatives to the wedding. The person sent carries round some grains of rice coloured with turmeric 
and informs those interested of the date fixed. 

IVdna ceremony or anointing —This ceremony takes place simultaneously at the homes 
of biide and bridegroom. On the first day 0 f this ceremony after lamps are lighted a figure 
of the family goddess is drawn on the wall with turmeric. In front of this a stool ( chauk) is placed 
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with a red cloth on it strewn with grains of coloured rice, a cocoanut and a lighted lamp being put 
alongside it. Seven balls ( pincla ) are then placed in front of the goddess, four being made of maize 
flour and three of guv and wheat flour. The brother or uncle (of the girl or boy as the case may be) 
then conducts the worship of the goddess. A feast follows after which singing and dancing com¬ 
mence, some Bhils and Gachhas performing music. The men and women dance in two lines, separately. 
After danciDg has begun some time the bridegroom is introduced. He is dressed in new clothes, 
wears the bridal-garland (seora) of flowers round his head, and a silver necklace (Jagli h and bracelets 
(kadas), and carries a sheathed sword in his hand. After dancing a few steps to the sound of a drum 
he takes his seat on a blanket, while the men and women present dance before him. After an hour 
or mmre of dancing the bridegroom (or bride) is led before the goddess, makes his obeisance and is 
then taken and given a bath ; next two boys and two girls, all unmarried, rub his body with powdered 
seeds of the pawdda (an esculent and medicinal plant) mixed with oil; when this is complete he is again 
brought before the goddess and the two girls rub his body w'ith turmeric, singing all the time they are 
rubbing. No married female may touch him. These ceremonies are repeated on several nights. During 
the daytime, the bridegroom must remain bareheaded, only putting on his turban and the seora after 
dark. 

While the tvana is proceeding, a written paper is obtained from the Brahman giving the aus¬ 
picious hour for the wedding. Thi3 paper is made over to the bride *s brother with 4 annas in 
cash. 


Erection of the Mandapa or Pandal, the marriage canopy. —The day being settled both 
?i les proceed to erect the mimage canopy. This is made of four upright poles of Sdlar wood 
(/>oswellia serrat j) in the shape of a square, connected at the top by four horizontal poles. This is 
then covered with leaves of jdmbu {Eugenia jambolana) and asd {Asoka Jonesii ). 


Ukedi }>uja or worship of the rubbish heap.— This ceremony actually takes place on the 
last day of the wdna, the erection of the mandapa taking place while wdna is still going on. In the 
morning the bridegroom, accompanied by females and musicians, goes in procession to the rubbish 
, ;l p {ukedi) of the village and burios in it a piece of cloth containing some nnniseed, a betel-nut, and 
one pice. 

Ch'V.yi ceremony .—The village potter puts nine earthen pots distributed round the mandapa , 
four in pairs one upon the other, and one single one, 

Mamera or present of clothes. —A present of garments is made to the bridegroom's mother, 
; { a complete set of clothing. This is brought to her by the chief guests on the bridegroom’s 
: -de. On the arrival of these persons the bridegroom’s mother comes out and receives them on the door- 
;• m making a t%ka on their heads with turmeric, and waving alighted lamp before them. She 
i hru leads them up to the mandapa and there receives the garments from their hands. 


77,, h <t rdt or marriage pwcession. — Id* the morning fixed for the wedding a feast is given 
i <> the gnesta, after which the bridegroom dressed in all his finery is taken to the mandapa where a 
lamp is waved before him, and his mother makes a tlka on his forehead, while his father 
, - i i •- tuc anntb and sisters of the bridegroom with new head-coverings [orhniK The procession then 

;4ari> with music, and matchlock firiug from time to time. On reaching the boundary of the bride's 
, U-! procession halts and a general throwing about of red powder (guldl) takes place, la the 

evening the procession goes on. up to the door of the bride’s house. 
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Here one of the party takes the groom on his shoulders and approaches the door so that he 
can strike the marriage toran with his sword. He, after touching the toran , dismounts and goes to 
the manclapa> where he sits down on a stool. A female relative of the bride then approaches to 
welcome him and is given four annas by the bridegroom. The nearest of kin to the bride now r 
approaches and makes a tVza upon his forehead, while the clothes and ornaments brought for the 
bride are made over to the officiating Brahman who takes them to the bride. When she is ready 
she is brought up to the mandapa, and seated beside the boy. The Brahman approaching knots 
together the dupatta of the boy with the orhni of the girl, not directly but connecting them with an 
old turban of the bridegroom’s. This is called chheda gdthan. At the same time a string on which 
a mindal fruit is threaded is strong on the right wrist of each. Then the paper on which the 
auspicious hour for the wedding has been noted is put into the right hand of the girl and her hand 
placed in that of the boy (hathi ivedajorna.) 

The Brahman then lights a fire before them and prepares hihar or hinsdr , a dish of wheat 
mixed with gar, in an earthen jar. The fire is then circumambulated, four times to the right, the boy 
leading the way, and three times to the left, the bride leading. The dowry arranged on is then paid by 
the bride’s father. It is in fact merely a present to the daughter as no price is paid to obtain 
husbands. 

The hansdr prepared as mentioned above by the officiating Brahman is then eaten. It is 
brought in a brass dish, and glu poured over it by the bride’s mother. The pair are screened with 
a saleti or screen held by two men, one from either side; the bride’s mother then approaches 
and puts small quantity of the hansdr iuto the mouth of each. The rest of the Jcansar is removed 
and after the bridegroom’s return home is buried in the ukedi. 

L he pair now proceed in procession to the family goddess to whom they make an obeisance, con» 
tinuing their way to the ukedi where the buried cloth is sought for by the pair four times. The one 
who finds it most often being much applauded as likely to rule the house. The contents are made 
over to the musicians. 

The knot made in the garments of the pair is now undone, and the mor or paper crown 
worn by the bridegroom is taken off and removed to the bride’s house. 

A feast follow’s either provided by the two fathers together or by the bridegroom’s father 
only. This meal is called baroti. The bride then goes to her mother to be re-dressed, while the 
two fathers settle the customary payments, viz ;— 





Rs. 

A . 

p. 

1 . 

To theDarbar 


... 1 

4 

0 

2 . 

To the Tarvi or headman of the bride’s village 

... 

... 6 

0 

0 


To the bride’s father 

... 

... I 

2 

0 

4. 

To the Brahman of the family 

... 

... 5 

0 

0 

5. 

To the officiating Brahman 

... 

... 0 

8 

0 

e. 

To the Parot or low class local priest 

... 

... 2 

8 

0 

7. 

Toothers 

Totaxi 

... 0 12 0 

... 17 2 0 
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This is paid by the bridegroom's father at the bride's village. 


A presentation is then made to the bride’s mother by four men of the groom’s party, con¬ 
sisting of a chunri or head-piece and a hanchll or bodice. The bride’s mother waves a lighted 
lamp over them, marks the tika on their foreheads and gives them four annas, accepting the 
offering. This is called parda chadhana. 

The Notra or making of presents is then carried out, brass dish is placed by each side before 
the bride and bridegroom, containing some coloured grains of rice, and beside them a lighted 
lamp. The relations of the bride then come forward and place a small sum in the dishes accord¬ 
ing to their position, at the same time making a txka mark with the rice on the recipient of 
the money ; the bridegroom's people do the same with him. 


Conclusion .—The departure of the pair then takes place. The mor is once more bound 
on the groom’s head and the pair again seat themselves in the canopy. Four balls of wheat 
hour are placed in a cloth and hung over the couple, and water poured into them by four 
men. The pair then leave the canopy placing as they leave some rice in a winnowing fan 
in the canopy. They then depart for the bridegroom's village accompanied by music and sing¬ 
ing, On arrival all present are given liquor to drink. 

The couple then enter the house and first worship the family goddess offering her rice 
and pulse boiled together ( khiclivi ) eating some themselves. Then after a visit to the uktdi 
they take their seat under the mandapa and loosen the mindal fruit bracolets from their wrists. 

Return of hide .—The bride then returns to her own home with such of her relatives 
who have come with her. Two days later, her husband comes with some of his party am} 
fetches her. 


k. rpenses.— The total cost in average cases is said 
For the bride’s family : — 

l. Ornaments for bride 

2. Brass pots (utensils) 

3. Clothes 

4 . Feasts 

£>. &hi t ty mannd 

6. Ornaments (toelada y etc.) ... 

7. Cow given as present by father 

8. Musicians 

0. Potter for earthen vessels 
10, Miscellaneous ? ” 

For bridegroom : — 

1. Marriage cess to State 

2. Bride-price (to her father) 

3. Our for betrothal, etc. ... 

4. Food ... 

Carried over 


to he as below: — 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 


3 

0 

0 

... 

1 

4 

0 

.. • 

3 

0 

0 

• t» 

... 50 

0 

0 

... 

15 

0 

0 

• • • 

r . 5 

0 

0 

... 

... 15 

0 

0 

. ■» 

8 

0 

0 

. *. 

1 

8 

0 

•r 

3 

4 

0 


100 

0 

0 

1 r 

... 17 

2 

0 


14 

4 

0 

in 

... 16 

0 

0 

... 

... 68 

0 

0 


.»* 115 

0 

0 
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5. 

G. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Brought forward 

Ghi, H maund 

Ornaments (silver tdgli 30), (nose-ring gold 30) 
Liquor 

Dress for bridegroom 
Shoes for both 
Musicians 

rotter’s charges (i- by each side) ... 

Sundries 


Rs. 

...115 


A. P. 
6 0 


... 18 0 0 

... GO 0 0 

...5 0 0 

... 10 0 0 

...3 0 0 

...3 0 0 

...18 0 

...2 2 0 


Total ...218 0 0 


Other Forms of Marriage. 

f . n - T,U Ghar ' j “ imi — It is not ^common for a man to work for his bride actingas the servant of his 
a lei-in-aw. > even years is the usual period. No payment is made for the bride in this case. 

° l T? JearS lhe COl, I >le a,e a bouse and means to cultivate, whereas, up to 

tlien clothing and food only are given them. 

If no child is born after twelve months from their taking up a separate residence, the usual 
marmge ceremony is performed at the expense of the girl’s.father, costing about Rs. 75 onlv 
however. * * 

If the couple elope before the seven years complete, the man has to pay a bride-price of Rs. 14-4 

' ’X T-3s ' 2 f ° r emy COm P lete J' ear of service ; no other dues are paid. 

is betrothed * to a 2a shedots’ Tt7 h The °\ '*** ^ the «* 

,, .. , , ., " aOOS “ 0t llke ‘ The abductor in such case has to pay whatever 

r s HT dP thiS am ° UntS t0 *■*-*•* af bride-pLe 

feCS ’ and Rs ' 7 to the members of the pancMyat. No ceremony is performed. 

Are STSrt ei ;\ a °l UnC0m “ 0n,y S ° CS off with «■ man of her choice. No ceremonies 

m ua.lv houT rl’o p T .? ™ ««* whatever the P ^e.s decide, 

' ab ° Ut RS - 6 °’ Rs - 27 as bride-price, Rs. Z3 in fees, and Rs. 20 to the panchee. 

l.owe^ 1 ?i? W ?r marriage:Natra "' The rC " maiTinge ° f W1 ' d0WS is practised, She is not, 
u, allowed to marry any of her late husband’s brothers. 

lhe usual pohibitions hold in the case of such re-marriages. Mediators are sent in the usual 

/ 10 WK0W tli0rl fixes a day for a personal interview with the man. If after the 

i" on lew icy agree, the mediators receive Rs. 2 which they proceed to make over to the widow’s 
no id oi ie purchase of ornaments; at the same time the day is fixed. The man on the 
day agreed to, takes three men who have married widows with him, and goes to the w dow’ 

home bearing as presents some clothes, a gold nose-ring and a silver necklace nLT 2 

times his arrival so ns to reach the house at nightfall. ™ 

Here the widows brother has already invited such men of his acquaintance as have • i 
-dows. They feast on kluckri prepared by the widow, over which £ 1Z / ! 

“ 7T"!‘ rc Tr; ^''’Uowput.ontoclcbo, 
husband. A sum of Rs. 2 j s giyen to those assembled to spend on liqn 0r . 
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^iiose assisting at a Ndtra must assist at three such ceremonies or else it is believed that 
evil will befall them. 


The costs of a Ndtra are: — 


Rs, 

A. 

r. 

1. 

Fee paid 

... 

... 8 

4 

0 

2 

Clothes 

... ... 

... 3 

0 

0 

3. 

Feasts 

... 

... 1 

0 

0 

4. 

Silver tdgli 

... CO. 

... 31 

0 

0 

5. 

Nose-ring (gold) 

... ... 

... 31 

0 

0 

6. 

Miscellaneous 

... 

... 0 

12 

0 



Total 

... 75 

0 

0 


The widow’s family pay nothing. 

In case of a second re-marriage no ceremonies are carried out or payments made, the hus¬ 
band simply taking her to live with him. 


Divorce- —Divorce of a wife is possible for adultery. The husband calls the panchdyat together 
and tearing off a piece of his turban presents it to the woman in their presence, detailing his 
accusations. He pays Rs. 12 (British) for the dinner expenses (hhai-ki) of the panchdyat . The 
woman takes the piece of turban and goes to her parents’ home. She can re-marry if she 
desires, except her husband that was. 


Any marriage she contracts is made by an abbreviated ceremony called Ucldad. 


The man concerned ealls his friends together and gives them a feast of rice and dal and 
taking with them Rs. 25 as bride-price, ornaments worth Rs. 60 and clothes worth Rs. 3 , 
they all go to the woman’s home. Here the cash and other things are made over, and 
when all have dined the pair go to the husband’s house, the husband leaving Rs. 2 to the 
guests for a drink. 


The expenses are :—■ 


1 . 

Bride-price 

... 

2 . 

Ornaments 

... 

3. 

Clothes 

... 

4. 

Liquor 

... 


Rs. a, r. 
... 25 0 0 
60 0 0 
...3 0 0 
...200 


Total ... 90 0 0 


Of the Rs. 25 the father of the woman keeps Rs. 14 4, the U3ual bride-price, and makes 
over Rs. 10-12 to the village panchdyat. 

Ji in any case the ceremony is only partially completed, if the break is due to the girl 
h-; bvuVt-prii.M.- is refunded, if duo to the appearance of a new and more favoured suitor, 
1 ' - ' w suitor has to refund to the original fiance any expenses incurred by him. Should 
• he father break it off at the last moment he has to refund all expenses incurred. 

Adultery in the case of a widow is condoned by a fine of Rs. 25, 

Inheritance. —All ancestral property is divided equally between the sons. In the case of a joint 
family, even where o m individual is a larger contributor, the total earnings or belongings are 
held to belong equally to all. 
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In the case of a hereditary Patel or Tarvi the son (if any), best qualified, becomes patel 
and receives the customary clues, and also any inami land which belongs to the petelship ; 
these things are not considered common property. 

A widow with no male heir is sole mistress of the property which passes on her death to 
the nearest of kin. In cases where she has a son, who is living apart from disagreement, the 
widow is held to be a son for the purposes of inheritance and gets an equal share with her son orsons. 

Daughters have no rights of inheritance. 

Where there is no next of kin the property passes either to the Darbar or the panches of 
the village. 

Oatlis.—The oaths taken in cases of dispute are the same as those of the Bhils (see Bliils) except 
that the oath of Rundmund is not taken. The shrine of Onkareshwar on the Narbada is often sworn by. 

Omens, Charms, etc,—The omens followed are also the same, as regards the lapwing, the 
sporting of sparrows in the dust, croaking of frogs, and winnowing fan, as those described under Blnls. 

The charms used are also the same. 

The telling of omens and the practice of charms are carried out by the Bad teas, the tribal 
priests, who are more of the class of the African “mcdicine-mnn” or witch-finder. They become 
“possessed” under favourable conditions and foretell the future ; the exercising of deities of disease 
is one of their special functions. 

In the case of cholera the rogla procession or procession of health is practised. The Badicas are 
called in and all collect at a central spot in the village. After a time they become “possessed” and 
heave and sway about and commence to chant songs in praise of the goddess continuing to sing 
throughout the night. Early in the morning they take some parched gram and some balls of dried 
gram flour ( bhaja ) and a thread of many colours ( ndda ), a tiki (the piece of tinsel worn on the 
forehead by women) and some boiled wheat (bakhla) and the head of the freshly killed cock. These 
are placed in a thikra or earthen jar broken into two halves! 

Some liquor is poured over these objects and they are placed in a small wooden toy cart. 
This is dragged to the border of the village, the Badivas following dancing and twisting and 
heaving under the influence of the goddess. At the border the cart is taken by men from the 
next village and similarly passed on to the next. 

When dysentery becomes epidemic, another process is followed called totlca. Every case has an 
invented earthen jar full of burning cowdung cakes placed on a brass dish put below the patient’s bed. 

In the case of an ailing child the mother makes a leaf dish (pattal) and in it puts a few 
hairs from her own head, some Balt and chillis, and a small lamp of flour. Cowdung cakes sometimes 
take the place of the pattal . This dish is then carried up to the sick child and passed down seven 
times over it from the head to the feet : it is then taken at once out of the house and put down 
in a spot where three thorough-fares meet. 

Another cure consists in placing the hair, salt and chillis with some wheat in the fold of her 
head-dress {lugra) passing this over the child. 

Another method is to make two dolls of coloured cloth, swing these above the child and then 
cast them into a running stream. 


MiN/sr^ 
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When a child suffers from the evil eye, an earthen pot is made red hot and put into a dish 
half full of water, mouth downwards, the bubbling and steaming which ensues carries off the 
evil effects. 

Religion.— They worship the Hindu deities but in particular Kalika Devi. This is thus 
accounted for. At Abu they were special worshippers at her shrine and they believe that it was 
through her that the Ponwflr (*’. e ., ParamSra) MarSthas got Dhar. 

The minor deities are identical with those given under Bhils, but they have two warrior gods, 
Kahar Singh and Makna Paramara who are much revered. They were certainly former leaders 
cf the tribe. 

Priests.— Brahmans are employed in all important ceremonies. 

Death and Funeral Ceremonies.— When a death occurs the relatives purchase new clothes for 
the dead, and then proceeding outside the house of the deceased, fire off their matchlocks to intimate 
that a death has occurred and that the funeral is about to commence. The corpse is washed and clothed 
in the new garments, and covered with a cloth at each of the four corners of which a ball made of 
flour mixed with gh% has been tied ; they are called Jcular balls. 

The corpse is then placed on a bier decorated with cocoanut and coloured thread (nada), and 
strewn, if possible, with darbh grass (.Eragrostis cynosuroides), called kdsda locally. 

The head of the corpse is raised, the whole being covered by a cloth. A son or some other near 
relative then takes a cake of burning qowdung in his hand, and slings over his back, tied in a fold 
of his pichhori , a metal dish containing some rice grains; as he goes along he scatters the 
rice, 

Behind him comes the bier and in rear the followers. If it is a married man who has died his 
wife lead.-’ the females, carrying in her hand the earthen vessel in which the water for washing the 
corpse was held. If the deceased is a woman some relative carries this vessel. 

After they have proceeded half way to the burning ground, the bier is put down and a piece of 
the covering is torn off and if a tree is near thrown over it, otherwise a piece of dead wood is brought 
and made to do duty for a tree. A pile of stones is then made at the spot. The woman or wife 
then dashes the earthen vessel on to the stones so as to break it. The carriers then change places, 
those in front going behind. 

Meanwhile the female relatives and friends of the deceased go to Die nearest stream and wash 
their clothes, at the same time taking the lac bangles formerly worn by the deceaseds *ife and 
breaking them up. They then return to the widow’s house and clean and sweep it out tip in g the 
place where the corpse lay. 

‘ he corpse on arrival at the burning ground is put down near water while the pyre is got 
ready. The son or relative who led the procession and three others then bathe and bring some 
water and sprinkle it. over the corpse, such water being e m*ddored as Ganges water. The leader and his 
three mends then circumambulate the pyre four times lrom north to west, south and east. The 
corpse is then placed on tlio pvre, with its feet to the south and head to the north. 1 f the deceased 
pa* m good circiniiotances some of his silver ornaments am burned with him > no gold ornament is 
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erer burned. A rupee, some darbh grass and a piece of one of the balls of flour and a hi are nut in the 
mouth of the dead. 

Each person present now approaches and lays a small piece of sandal and pipal wood on the 
pyre. Two of the four men mentioned then station themselves at the head and feet of the corpse, 
and circumambulate the pyre once with their hands behind their backs. On reaching their original 
places they simultaneously fire the pile. The bier is then broken up and thrown away, the cocoanut 
from it broken in half, one half being put into the fire and the other into the metal dish in which the 
grains of rice were carried. This dish is then tied up in half the pall and slung from a tree, to be 
removed later on by the village Gfachha or bamboo worker. 

All then bathe and wash their clothes after which they return to the house. Here they are fed 
on maize and dal, a dinner known at kadwe-ka-khdna, 

The ashes from the hearth of the deceased’s home are then brought in and sifted on the spot 
where he lay dead. A lamp fed with ghi, and three leaf dishes (donas) being put beside it, containing 
ilk, watei and eatables. 0\ei all a basket is inverted. This ends the first day’s ceremonies. 

On the morning of the second day the basket is removed and the shape taken by the ashes 
is carefully noted to see if the soul of the departed has visited the ashes duriug the night and drunk 
and eaten of the fare provided. The ashes arc then removed and thrown a wav, the spot bein'-- 
Ixped. 

The relatives of the deceased then proceed to the burning ground taking with them some milk 
in a piece of hollow bamboo, some cow’s urine in another piece, some khichri and a few thin maize 
cakes (called mnwari). On reaching the pyre the fire, if still burning, is extinguished witli water and 
the ashes are committed to the stream, while the unconsumcd bones are carefully collected in an 
earthen jar ; such pieces of bone are called phul. 

The spot where the pyre was is then brushed clean by the man who carried the fire (usually son 
of deceased) and one other relative, in thiswise. They bathe and then take two branches of and aorda 

( hy lan thus emblica'), seating tliem3elve3 back to back, so as not to see one another, on the east and west 
es ^ le s P°t where the corpse was burned. They then brush behind their backs over the spot and 
e ear the grouud. This completed, they fetch the milk and urine and sprinkle it over the place, 
putting an earthen vessel with water on the spot covering its mouth with a leaf of khukra (BtUen 
f'ondoea), and laying five others round it. On these six leaves a little of the khichri is placed and 
one of the maize cakes. A man then removes the jar, breaks a hole in it with his fist and replaces 
it covered as before. The water thus runs gradually out. 

All then leave and proceed to the stream to bathe, and return to the house. Here it is decide l 
if the Nukta ceremony or funeral feast is to be held. This is often postponed or even omitted 
when those concerned are very poor. If it i s determined to hold it the following ceremonies are 
observed, otherwise the proceedings terminate here, except that the pieces of unbu mod bones are 

thrown into the Narbada. 

The son who carried the fire takes a lota of water and a tooth-stick (datun) and places th. » 
on the cremation ground. He then climbs on to the house ridge and fastens a basket contniniiu a 
leaf dish (dona) of rice or maize boiled with milk, another with dal and another with w 
known an ?»•«* dalm or “placing a snack” f or the spirit of the dead. A feast is now given to .he 
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relatives called Ichdndia karna . The placing of the food and the tooth-stick, etc., is necessary as 
the spirit of the dead wanders till the nineteenth day of the ceremonies is reached, and requires these 
material comforts. ... . . 


Ceremonies from 3rd to 9th day- —further ceremonies are observed except the 
placing, of fresh food and a new tooth-stick, until the tenth day. 

The 10th to 12th day. —On the morning of the tenth day the relatives are invited to attend 
the nukt't or funeral feast. The men proceed to a stream with a Brahman. and a barber, while the 

women bathe and return to the house which they sweep up and lip afresh. 

The men of the deceased’s sept are then shaved by the barber, only the tuft or choti being left, 
known as the Katana ceremony. 

The dead man's son then bathes and puts on a new pdnehia or dhoti of five “hands” long. The 

Brahman then puts a tika on his forehead and throws a janeo of three threads of raw cotton over 

his left shoulder. The man so prepared then makes ten ballsAf barley flour and places them on some 
da> hh grass, while the Brahman recites mantras . The Brahman then goes through the tarpan 
< mvmoijy of otTering water to the names of the dead man’s ancestors. The son then breaks up the 
ten balls and makes them into four, the la>pan being repeated. 


The son then bathes and returns home, but before doing so be lights a lamp fed with gla and 
places it bv the stream. On reaching the house he renews the food, tooth-stick, etc., and then gives a 
dinner to those assembled. This concludes the tenth day. 

On the morning of the eleventh day the relatives assemble at the house of the Kaltiya and pay 
him Re. 1 in cash and 10 seers of food and seer of gla . The Kaltiya then goes to the burial ground 
and repeats the obsequial ceremonies of the tenth clay, making twenty instead of ten balls. These balls 
are a-or wards thrown into the water. A wooden stool is then placed near the stream by the Kdltiya 
and covered with a piece of red cloth measuring 1 \ hand long, on which he sprinkles rice. A 
coc anut, a p* t of water andfour copper pice are placed on the cloth and a lamp fed with gla put along¬ 
side. The Kdltiya recites mantras while the son circumambulates the stool four times wearing wet 
garments. The son then bathes and puts on fresh clothes. After the preparation and eating of 
kuldr (wheat flour mixed with ghl and gur) all return home. In the evening the son and his relatives 
place w ater id'twenty-four new earthen vessels w ithin the freshly liped house of the deceased. The 
Ei a m an puts a blessed thread round the hock of each. The sou then lights nglri lamp which he places 
beside the jars, performing the tarpan worship as before. The water jars are then worshipped after 
which the son ciimbs up and removes the basket of food from the ridge pole of the house and throws it 
i way over his back. Two of the relatives proceed to the cremation ground in the meantime and clear the 
i-pot and ly> it placing fresh food and a (/hi lamp there, 

All ar<* then given a feast, a small portion of the food being placed outside on the roof itself* 
All after dinner return home. 

On the twelfth day the son of the deceased brings a new earthen jar full of water which is put 
d '\vn in a > put prcviou.Jy lijwd for the purpose, wearing t\iQ jxmehia and janeo. 

T],r 1'riUim places a sacred thread round the neck of the jar fastening it to the rafters of the 
house witi .mine Uurbh grass hanging beside it, The son then puts a cocoanut on the mouth of the 





Jar and a lighted ghx lamp on a wooden stool beside it. He then performs the ta,pan ceremony 
under the Brahman’s directions. The near relatives then make the son a present of a dholi or 
turban, while all the guests place small sums of money on the stool, called notra ddlna or giving 
of gifts of condolence. The ceremonies conclude with the throwing of 'some maize or rice mixed 
with ghl on to the roof and the distribution of the twenty-four jars among the guests. 

If the family religious preceptor (gum) is present he receives certain fees on the occasion of 
funerals, viz., a cow, brass thdli (dish;, charpai (bedstead), quilt ( godra ), turban, dhoti, pair of shoes, 

rupees, and 2^ maunds of grain. The officiating Brahman gets 8 annas cash and 10 seers of 
grain and £ seer of gin, the barber gets 8 annas, 10 seers of rice and pulse, \ seer gh%, one seer of salt 
and one of chillis. 

The reasons for giving a cow, shoes, etc., to the guru are the same as those mentioned in the 
giving of gifts to the ltdwals in the lihll account. 

Burial.— In the case of ascetics, lepers, those dying of smallpox and infants who have not 
cut their teeth, burial is resorted to and not cremation. 

Cremation Grounds,— These are placed anywhere but always by water, if possible by a stream 
into which the ashes can be thrown. 

Propitiation of Ancestors.— No special propitiatory ceremonies for childless ancestors, 
or those who have died violent deaths, are carried out. Shrdddh is not performed and „ 
now wife does not propitiate the spirit of a departed predecessor. 

Occupation-—Agriculture was their erigiual occupation and this they still consider as their 
emnns of livelihood. 

A few have been known to take service in the Malwa Bhll Corps. A man who has held non¬ 
commissioned rank in the Corps does not thereby increase his social status. 

Agricultural Customs.-The Patlias are prone to wander and cultivate only to a small 
extent, the conditions of work being the same as those described under Bhils. 

On the Akha-lxj (3rd Vaiehakh Ladi) the men prepare the new ropes required for the plough. 
A curious prognostication is made at this time. The ropes are formed of three strands, two being 
first combined and then a third added. If when the third is added it exactly fits or the twd are 
longer than the added third strand, then the season will be a good one for that particular man, but if 
the two are shorter and a piece of the third strand remains over, it will be bad. This rone is called 
the dor da. 

On this day also five small heaps of jowar stalks are made on the field and burnt, and live 
baskets full of manure are emptied over it, no more and no less must be used. 

Opeiations begin when the soil is sufficiently moist, baton certain days no work may be done, ri; 

On Diwdea or Shtawan badi Amdwaya. 

» Bakhi or shrawan sudi Pumima. 

» • P, ' <Anra or Uhadon badi Amduasyti. 

„ Jxiilicbatidas or K&rtik badi 1 i. 

„ Diwiili or Kartik badi Am6u,ci<y*. 

„ Gori or Kartik % 1 , 
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Tile evil eye is protected against by piling small heaps of stones in fields and whitewashing 

them. 


Evil spirits are driven away by vowing to offer a cock as sacrifice if all goes well at the harvest. 
The cock when killed is eaten by the farmer. 

Various sayings are current, such as— 

Warhe Maghd to gahdn na clhagd , 

If rain falls under the Maghd nakshatra , the wheat crop will be plentiful, 

Aghan nd ankrd ne Pohandpdtrd. 

Wheat sown in Aghan will be full eared, that sown in Paush small. 

Ilarawan nd Llatiyd ne Bhddarwdni bhdji. 

Til sown in Sdwan (Harawan) gives good grain, but if sown in Bhddon the plants are useful only 
as a vegetable, 

T \arhe L tiara io clhdnne Jchdya kutra • 

If rain falls under the Uttard nakshatra the outturn will be so plentiful that not even the dogs will 
thank you for a gift of grain. 

Wawe Kati to landhe hathi. 

Poppy sown in Kdrtik gives such a yield that its grower will be able to afford an elephant. 

Wawe Aghan to khele Phdgan. 

With poppy sown in Aghan the grower will sport in Phagun (at the HoK). 

Wawe Pos to hire hos. 

He who sows poppy in Paush will always be anxious (i. e , Paush is too late to sow poppy), 

Waive Mdha to dohld lai ne ndha. 

He who sows poppy in Mdgh must flee with his bullocks (lai) (i, e. } poppy cannot thrive then). 

Prognostications —When the heads of maize are of the red colour of pipdl seeds, in VaisdkA 
and Jeth , and fall the moment they are ripe, a famine is imminent, and if used as seed will give a 
poor crop of grey coloured maize. 

When the Scmal ( Bomoax malaharicum) flowers freely and bears well filled seeds it is believed 
that the crop of wad {Phaseolus raciiatus ) will be good. This omen ( aldn ) is observed in Phagun . 

A year in which the Kadi tree bears seed plentifully (these seed vessels are called dodas ), the 
wheat crop will be good. 

When the pods of Khdhra (Butea frondosa ) are plentiful and hang long, the rice crop will be 
good. This is observed in Phagun . 

When the pods on the Kantara tree are numerous, the crop of Chaulas ( chavala , Dolichos 
sinensis) will be excellent. Also a Phagun omen. 

Good fruit on the phephri (plpaL Ficu* religmsa'S^ which does not fall early before it is quite 
rii i\ predicts that all the Chhota Ulan or minor grains such as Jeodon , hut it , bajra , etc., will 
be good. 

\ nun erouf* yield of pods on the Ttnctch tOvgiit ia dalbergijides) means a good- outturn of 
A', fit ha, 



Similarly a good gram crop is predicted by a large number of seeds on the teak, the seeds ripening 
fully before falling. This omen is noted in Bhddon . 


If the leaves of the Kalam tree are eaten by insects, the wheat crop will be a fine one. but the 
reverse if the leaves are not eaten. This is also a Bhddon omen. 

Dress and Ornament. 

Males. 

OlOtlieS.—These consist of a turban, pichhori , langoti , dhoti , and rnadlia. 

Ornaments.— Murkhi, of gold or silver, is an ear-ring worn in the usual place ; Chhtl-kadi , of 
silver or brass, an ear-ring worn on the top of the ear ; Kada, of silver, a bracelet one on each 
wrist; ring of white metal worn on little finger ; Kandora , silver, a belt or chain only worn oil 
festive occasions and by the well-to-do. 

Females. 

Clothes .—Ghdgra (petticoat); Lugra (head-covering); A'dnc hli (bodice). 

Ornaments.— Bor , silver worn on the hair on the parting; Bindi, silver or white metal, worn 
on either side of forehead, a sort of chain; Panadi, silver, worn in the upper part of each car;Nosc ring 
of gold ; Toti, silver or white metal, one in the bottom lobe of each ear; Tdgli , silver,necklace; 
Sdkli , a chain of silver round neck ; Pdtada , white metal, round upper arm ; Kada, lac bangles ; 
Jhela , white metal, on each arm just below elb3w ; Gujri, white metal, on each wrist: Bhoria , 
white metal, on each wrist; Bichhia , brass toe-rings : other rings on fingers of brass or silver ; 
anklets of white metal, one on each foot. Hair is parted down the centre. Unmarried girls wear 
the same ornaments as named except the Pdlli , Gujri and Bichhia . Widows wear no nose-ring, bo>\ 
lac bangles, Pdtada, Kadas on the feet or Bichhias . 

JaneO.—Ho one wears th Qjaneo save as noted in the funeral ceremony. 

Tattooing 1 .—Is done as with Blnls but is not so common. 

Food.—The ordinary dietary consists of the smaller and cheaper grains such as sdurfi* 
lodra, kuri , bajra , baota, bhddti and gujara . The more expensive grains such as wheat, barley, and 
maize are luxuries. These common grains arc made into a kind of bread, and eaten with anaL 
mting , chav ala, rice and rarely gram. 

Meat is also eaten including mutton, goat, pig, hare, deer, fish and fowl* Monkeys, ducks 
tortoises, snakes, lizards, buffaloes, beef, rats, nilgai , cranes, crocodiles, and peacock are no er eaten. 
Beef has been eaten occasionally but the person eating it has to atone for it before he is receive [ 
back into the community. 

Adults, women and children feed from separate dishes. Pakki- is accepted from all but Gaehhas 
Bhang is and Balais ; kachchi and water from all superior Hindu castes. 

Articles touched by a Gachlm may be handled after sbme water 1ms been sprinkled over them. 

Pallia* are allowed to use the village well but do not employ the Dhobi, but are shawd by tin 
barber. 

■f * 
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Nomenclature. —The names are similar to those of low caste Hindus, for men Lama, 
YY ala, Kuwaria, Dalla, Gallia; for women, Wasni, Kupli, Kukli, Jhampli, Dadi, Dernli, etc. 

Amusements, —Dancing, singing, and a good deal of liquor drinking are their chi. f 

recreations. 

They appear to join in Bhil games to a certain extent. The recitation of past glories of the 
tribe is done by their special Bliat who comes over from Gujarat yearly. He will not feed with them 
or take food prepared by them. 

Nicknames, —One regular institution is the conferring of nicknames by the weivahdns or 
female relations at a marriage, indeed the sept names are now supposed to have been all conferred iu 
the past by the wewahans at marriages, except the five Rajput septs, Darin a r, Solauki, Rathor, 
Lhaulun, and Goil. 

Social Status, —Chamars, Birds, Mankars, Balais and sweepeis are held to be of lower caste. 
Language. —Maltl, Gujarati, and Bhill, 
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appendix a. 

The Patlia Septs. 


£ 

CJ 

8 

Name 

English. 

Hindi. 

Story of origin. 

Remarks. 

% 





1 

Katara 


Named after the dagger or katdr. 


2 

Klinped 


No explanation. 


3 

Gehlor 


Local: from Gehlor village of Baria. 


4 

Gohari 

JTtSff 

After Eounder of sept called Gohri. 


5 

Beclia 


Of Chauhan descent : called Bedia 



Chauhan 

Sitft 

from the fact of all members wearing 
a silver anklet ( bedi). 


6 

Nalwaya 

*m\q\ 

Local : called after Nalwai village 
in Dohad district. 


7 

Baodia 

3\\m 

Local : Chauhans from Baodi 



Ciiauhan 


village in Kanas tuhsil of Jhabua. 


8 

Pali a 


No explanation, 


9 

Chauhan 
Sangod 

%oJ^T 

Ditto. 


30 

B amnia 

'<TT^f^lT 

Corruption of Brahman 


11 

Dliund 


Offshoot of No. 10, said to derive 





its name from ancestor much addict¬ 
ed to opium, whence he became 
dliund or senseless. 


12 

Jhernia 


Of Rathor descent : named after 




the village of Jhlran in Ali-Rajpur 
State. 



13 

Bojda 


Of Rathor descent : called after 
Rojan village in Dohad district. 


14 

Chopda 

w 

Descended from Bamnia Bhllalas. 
No explanation. 


15 

I)amor or 

z[\ 

Do. 



Damar 


Said to be called after the Rattle 


1C 

Bhank 



{Dank '. 

17 

Dholi 


Called after the drum ( dhol). 


18 

Pipria 

f^f^i 

Of Parmar descent : called after 



Parmar 

TOTO 

Pip via village in Baria. 


19 

Dharwia 

TOW 

Ditto: called after a village probably. 



Parmar 

TOTR 


20 

Bari ala 


Ditto : called after Bardi village 



Parmar 

WR 

in Dohad district. 


21 

Chotria 

%f^fT 

Of Parmar descent: not explained. 



Parmar 



22 

Godria 

Parmar 

’TiflW 

Ditto : probably for Godhra, 


23 

Arniotia 


Ditto : not explained. 



Parmar 

tot?; 


24 

Bah rodia 

STTOfrlT 

Ditto : not explained. 



Parmar 

TOTTC 


25 

Bhaktia 


Ditto : not explained. 



Parmar 

TOTR 

— 
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27 

28 

29 

SO 

SI 

32 

S3 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 
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f’3 ■ 


Remarks. 


Hindi. 

Story of origin. 


Ditto : called after Ringol village 

WT 

in Ali-Rajpur. 


Ditto : not explained, but said to 


be connected with curds [clahi). 


Ditto: called after. 

'TOR 



Ditto : called after Tan da village 

WtR 

in Arnjhcra district of Gwalior. 


Ditto : called after Dodem village 


in Kathiawara estate. 


Not explained. 




gfcJT 


Called, after Bari a whence they 
came, the head of the sept now resides 
at Bardi village in Dohad district. 

Called after Bhabra village in All- 
Rajpur. 

Offshoot of No. 33. 

Not explained. 




Do. 


irf^n 

TT3R 

5TRT 

mtr 

*im 


Of Kathor descent : from Gadoi 
village in Dohad district. 

Ditto : from Nandwa village in 
Dohad district. 

Claim Rajput descent from this 
clan. 

Descended from a Hindu tailor it 
is said : not otherwise explained. 

Local : from LUthipura in the 
Ranapur tahsil of Jhabua. 

Not explained. 


Claim Rajput Gohil origin. 


mi 


Local : from Mori village in 
Dohad district. 

No explanation. 


oRRTT 


No explanation. Gamdr means 
♦‘fool/* 

No explanation. 




Called iiftci the hudfchi, an imple¬ 
ment used in gathering mangoes. 

No explanation. 


steT 

rffn f 


Descended from an ancestor who 
was u thdud idr in Kntliiaw&ra estate. 

Loral : after Deoli village in All- 
Id ft j pur. 

Not explained. 
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THE RATHIA SECTION 

OF 

THE BHIL TRIBE, 

BY 

J. D. St. Joseph, 

Forest Officer, Bhopawar Agency . 

1* (a) They are commonly known as Rdthia owing to their long sojourn in the 1lath country 

which now forms the greater part of the Ali-Rajpur State. 

(b) They are sometimes called Gdnda (fundament), that is, one who does not wash after 
easing himself. How, however, the word is applied to a fool or person without any common- 
sense, e . g ., if a member of the clan is detected committing a crime, he will nearly always 
say “ I belong to the Gdnda caste,” that is, have not sense enough to know better. 

(c) They call themselves Rdthia, that is, inhabitants of Rath. 

(d) Vf hen asked to what caste they belong, they will often say they are Rdthia Rliild- 
las, to denote their superiority over other Blills. 

The tribes speak a corrupt form of Gujarati. Typical names among males are :— Raoji , 
Thaoria , Jhinia , Pah&r Singh , nicknames being Rao, Sulia, Loharia, Fahdri . Typical names 
among females are :— Ramli, Thatili , nicknames being Rani, Thoni. 

When parents lose their first-born sons or calamities occur while the mother is enceinte, 
e. g ., death of husband or burning of the homestead, they are superstitious about naming 
their children, and two names are not given, but one only and that an opprobrious one, e.g., 
Kutria (dog), Kotwalia (low caste), Tumria (gourd), Ganda (cadainite). 

2. The exogenous divisions of the section are 

1 Bondar 5 Solia 

2 Jamra *6 Khartia 

3 Bdmnia 7 Nargaona 

4 Kiraria 8 Chongria 

3. They are not apparently totemistic. 

The septs are all considered equal in status. 

4. A man must marry within the Rathia group. He cannot marry a girl i the division or 
section to which he belongs or of the section to which his mother belong.? or of his paternal 
grandmother s section or of his maternal grandmother’s section. There is no difficulty in obtainin'/ 
husbands or wives, nor is it customary for two men to exchange daughters. A man cun marry two sisters. 
The children belong to the division or section to which the father belongs. 

5. There is no prohibition of intermarriage bused upon (a) social Status, (b) geographi¬ 
cal or local position, (r) differences of religious belief or practice, (d) differences or changes of 
occupation. 


0 Sastt'a 

10 A tea i a 
XI Chauhdnta 


G. I he Rdtluas of Barwani date their advent from about a century! back, when one Bhltna 
Patel and others came from Rath and settled at Pati in the time of Rana Chandra Singh. 
Ihen the country was all forests and there were no restrictions upon cutting and burning the 
growth. 

Proverbs are :—(1) Dai gori 111 lagdm , that is, “ old horse, nice bridle,” applied to a 
woman who is old and coquettish. 

(2) Saokur hi chhati, as ami hi pith, that is, 4 ‘a money-lender can give readily, but the 
cultivator pays with difficulty.” 

(3) Ilotckejote , that is, “ honour is paid to wealth.” 

Songs are 


(1) Mach mach kasta re machyo mdmla re . 

(The battle was fought with spirit and vehemence*) 

Tejgadh mdmla mach reyo. 

(The battle was fought on Tejgarh.) 

Dholapar leal a likhyo re Subhdn Rao , 

(Subh&n Rao issued written orders .) 

Supne men mdmla defcliyo Subhdn Rao . 

(Subkan Rao saw this in a dream.) 

It means Sobbftn Rao, who was a Rija, dreamt that an enemy was invading his emm- 
iry. \\ hereupon, when lie awoke in the morning he issued orders to his SirdHrs who as- 
se:n ' ,!ed au:l OPP ** 1 the iava l - ra *nd the battle was fought with spirit and vehemence. 

(2) Khcde ne bedlie , gundar Ichdua geli eel chhori . 

(The girl has gone to the forest to eat gum.) 

Khcdc nc b€(ihe y temrxi khdru, gtli sel chhori. 

(The girl has gone to tin? forest to eat Tcmru.) 


7 ’ , ThC h “ blt ° f the CaStG is S2ttled > in times of severe distress such as famine or 

ey.ocrowdmg they remove to fresh fields. In such cases their movements are restricted to the 
In ly tracts of the Satpums, Aravalis, and Vindhyas. Their recognised headquarters are in 
t k country mi ming the All-Rajpur State. Their dwellings are made of wood, bamboos, and 
p-tns. 'I he wall, are of wattling or bamboo matting firmly fixed between posts and rails'and 
rl, " i with a thick P lastor of eowdung and mud: wood of ■ or inferior species is 

' ft0<,Or f ,g *° "'ith ladings of hark or bamboo, grass thatch being kid oser 

I,ua £ f? of toftk or leaves or brushwood spread over a light wood trellis. 

P«es from tfa« front of the dwelling is the cattle pen, which is , r „j c cnvered 

... ;"f h 7 jo ; ltn rails p,ftcc V ,etwecn forks of **«. «rmi y ** iu 

dhes, Imbitnti ^mtvoction is securely hedged all round with thorns and bamboos. 

1 habitations are scattered far apart in sheltered nooks and corners 


8 . 


1 i "'. v admit outsiders of higher castes but not of lower castes. 
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9. Marriage is performed at adult age, usually about 15 or 1G years. No ceretrony is 

performed when a girl reaches puberty. In all eases husbands are procured. Cohabitation takes 
place when the girl reaches puberty. The average age for a boy to marry is about 18 years. 

Marriage is determined by courtship or by the parents. If by the former, parents have no say 

in the matter. Sexual license before marriage is tolerated. If an unmarried girl becomes preg¬ 
nant, her fault is condoned by marriage. They are not in the habit of capturing wives, nor 
are there any traditions regarding the practice. 

10. Polygamy is permitted. Polyandry never. 

11. Marriage ceremonies are simple. At the time of betrothal the boy’s father with some 

relatives goes to the girl’s house and presents Rs. 5 to the girl. Then, they eat and drink 
together. At the time of marriage the bridegroom’s father accompanied by bis male and female 
relatives goes to the bride’s house and pays lis. 50 or GO to her parents. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are made to sit together, while the men and women sing and dance to the strains of 
Phil music. It is customary to rub the bridegroom and bride with turmeric ( haldi). The 
bridegroom wears a long coat ( angarkha ), a dhoti, dupatta or cloth over the shoulder and shoes. 
The bride wears a red petticoat ( ghdgra ), red bodice ( kanchli ) and white sheet (orJmi), its borders 
being coloured with turmeric. The bride’s parents pay nothing in cash, but ornaments or a dowry of 
Rs. 25 to 50 is given to the bridegroom, the value being determined by the affluence or position 

of the bridegroom’s parents or his own looks or healthy state of body. There are no special 

rates even if the bridegroom be educated. A widower pays about Rs. 120 fora young wife. If 
owing to the girl’s good looks and virtuous character, there is a competition for her hand, the 
price paid to the bride’s parents is considerably enhanced. 

The ceremony of Lagan is not performed. 

The marriage expenses for the bride’s family amount to Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 incurred on feasts and 
clothes. For the bridegroom’s family it amounts to Rs. 100 or more incurred ’on feasts and ornaments 
and presents for the bride and her sisters or brothers. 

12. Re marriage of widows is permitted by the Katra ceremony. Ndtra with the husband’s 
brother is not allowed. At the time of Ndtra the widow’s father takes some money, usually about 
Rs. 40, from the new husband and gives a feast. 

13. Divorce is permitted when the wife’s character is bad. The divorced woman may perform 
L T dtra with another man but no regular ceremonies are observed. The new husband lias to pay 
about Rs. 40 to the woman's father. In case of divorce no money is refunded to the former 
husband. Adultery is regarded with abhorrence and in old times was severely punished, usually bv 
some permanent mark (such a3 branding, or a disfiguring the features) being inflicted on both man and 
woman ; now, however, such cases are settled by tribal enquiry and the man, if proved guilty, is fined 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 and the money expended in feasting, if the man is not agreeable to pay the fine, 
the matter is taken into the law court. 

The Hindu law of inheritance is followed. Females have no right of inheritance nor lias 
the son in-law. At the father’s death all sons have an equal share of the property. Sons have no 
rfcht to property while the father is alive. Trial by ordeal is known, but is rapidly dying out', some 
of the forms employed were the swallowing 0 f live coals, holding live coals in the hand, piercing the 
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palm of the hand with an arrow, eating poisonous herbs or fruit, etc. Oaths are administered at a 
tribal inquiry, swearing is usually by the eldest born or infant son or a dog. They believe also in 
omens, oracles, magic, sorcery, and witchcraft. Among omens may be mentioned the flowering of 
certain species of trees anl plants by which they tell whether the rains will be early or late, and the 
calls of certain birds which foretell success in the pursuit of game. Again when starting on an 
errand, if a horse should neigh on the right side, it bodes success, if on the left side, failure. Similar¬ 
ly, a bullock across the path is considered a,n evil omsn and vice versa if a cow crosses the path. As 
regards oracles, it consists in consulting, in cases of sickness, birth, marriage, and naming of children, 
certain persons whom they hold in great respect and reverence. Magic, sorcery, and witchcraft are 
practised by medicine-mon called Badwas or by old women (witches). In respect of the first two 
jt is believed that a man can be turned into a lamb and vice versd , also that a green tree can be struck 
dead. In cases of serious illness it is almost invariably considered to be due to a witch taking pos¬ 
session of the patients heart, consequently a Badwas mantras are considered to be the only 
remedy, 

15. They hut profess the Hindu religion and reverence all Hindu deities, but are in fact essen^ 
tially animists. Among the Hindu gods they show preference for Ilinumdn or monkey god. As 
regards Animism, their Badwas evoke spirits and tell them the results. On such occasions the 
Badwa or witch is supposed to be possessed and goes through a performance consisting of various 
contortions of the body and rapid movements of the head, the eyes roll in their sockets while the 
nostrils are distended and in the exoiteroent the few rags worn are often thrown off. The possessed 
being then half inconveniently blabbers out what the spirit has told him, and soon after calms down and 
ior a time becomes as helpless as a child, doubtless owing to the exertion he has undergone. 

In casting out disease or an epidemic from a village, after a sacrifice to the principal deity, the 
Badwa will visit all the sacred spots within the preeincts of the village, chanting in a droning tone 
some invocation followed by drummers and been clashing copper plates : at each spot he will offer 
up a little red ochre ( sindur ) and a piece of cocoanut, while at the principal entrance into the 
village limits, he will show by various antics and rapid gestures of hand and body with back turned 
to the village, that the spirit to which the disease was due has been cast out into the adjoining 
territory. Another form of casting out an epidemic, is to sling some baskets, that have con- 
tained corn, and gharas (earthen pots) that have been used for water, on a bamboo or pole which 
is carried on the shoulders of men who run along the main road shouting at the top of their voices 
todka ! todkaW On hearing the shouts, the next village send out men to meet the procession at 
the boundary and these take over the burden and so the process is repeated. Thus the epidemic 
is carried away often to great distances, until eventually it is thrown into some stream or river 
which stretches across the path or is deposited in the forest. If no one from the next village is 
present to meet the procession at the boundary, the bearers are at liberty to deposit their burden 
m the village precincts. Sometimes a young he-goat is similarly carried on the shoulders of men 
or tied on to a light bier. 

16, The minor gods worshipped are :— 

(1) Powers of nature— Sun and river, 

(?) Defied heroes—Hntiuman. 
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(8) Deities of disease—Smallpox. 

(4) Local and village gods—JBliilat Deo. 

(5) Gods of trees, sacred groves —Pipal, turn, etc. 

(6) Animal gods— Snakes. 

The origin of Bhilat Deo is as follows -.—Bhilat Deo was the son of Rupa rela Gaoli and his 
mother’s name was Mheinda Rani. He was a great simpleton when young, and in consequence 
was always being chaffed and made fun of by every one. Accordingly disgusted of life, he left his 
country and after wandering far and wide arrived in Gaur Bengal where he met a spirit Karanda 
Jogan by name who taught him magic. He studied the art to perfection and then returned to his 
native place to pass the remainder of his days. On one occasion while many people were collected 
together, he took his harp and began playing when a snake came out of a mole-hill. The snake was 
60 huge that the earth vibrated beneath the lashings of his tail. Bhilat Deo, however, caught the 
snake and took it to Indav Raja (Indraj who was greatly pleased to see his marvellous strength and 
power and ordered the people to reverence him as a Deo (god> in future : thus, his worship started. 
Indar Raja gave him Bheru Deota for a personal attendant, and also presented him with some cows 
as a reward of his merit. Bhilat Deo selected a spot under a tree on Mxngal&wri hill near Sendhwci 
in Indore State, to settle. His cows increased daily in number, so much so, that he employed 900 cow 
herds to look after them, each man taking up his abode with his cows on a separate hill. Thus, each 
of these spots represents the site of Bhilat Deo , the gods being kept under a tree or under some 
rude cover or in a small temple. 

The worshipping days are Sunday and Tuesday. The offerings are cocoanuts, fowls, goats, eggs, 
liquor, oil and powdered red ochre. All the gods are worshipped by men, women, and children alike. 
The gods are kept in temples or under trees, chiefly of the ficus species, and also under ram trees. 
Except on special occasions when the village or part of the village turn out, no ceremonies are per¬ 
formed, the cocoanut or egg is broken and the goat or fowl killed ; a part of the offering is placed 
near the god and the rest distributed among those present. 


They have great reverence also for hill tops difficult of ascent, as being the abode of spirits 
which must be propitiated during sickness or calamity or to obtain offspring. In such oases after 
the usual offering the forest is often set alight. 


17. Brahmans are not employed for religious or ceremonial purposes. A casteman of their 
tribe simply called Pujari< whose vocation is hereditary, perforins the ceremonies. Bhilat Deo is 
always worshipped on Sundays when it is usual to offer a cocoanut, a fowl and one anna. The money 
is taken by the Pujdri and the rest distributed among the people. 


18. If death is due to cholera or any infections disease as smallpox or leprosy, the bod v is 
buried, otherwise burnt. Infants are buried. The dead are buried, or burnt close to tbe village an t 
the ashes thrown into some flowing stream. In case of an adult, the mourning lasts for three j aV s 
a id for children one day, for a daughter’s son or any other relatives also one day. During m mVnin- 
the mourners do not cook food in their house nor wear good clothes, or join a marriage procession"'"'' 


19. The propitia ion ceremonies for ancestors in general are simple, they consist of a sumptuous 
feast prepared in their honour, usually on some festival day. A small quantity f rom ( «ach lisl is 
placed on a leaf and thrown into a field, and the members then partake of the rest. The same i dmm 
ji> cases of childless ancestors or violent deaths. The ceremony of ShrSddh i« not J N,, 
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cases aie known of female ancestors being worshipped or of a deceased first wife being propitiated 
by the second wife. Cloth, one rupee, four annas, and some food is usually burned or buried with 
the deceased person, owing to the belief that these things will serve the spirit of the deceased person 
on its journey to the new destination. 

20. The original occupation of the caste was agriculture and to this they still adhere to it. 
ihose who have become poor, labour as coolies, preferring work in the fields and near their homes. 

In ploughing rude implements are used, the plough is made of some hard-wood, w ith or without a 
share, drawn by a pair of bullocks. Other wooden implements are the rake, and a round or square 
Muck of durable wood also drawn by bullocks for breaking clods. The land is ploughed only once 
in toe year when Khartf crops are raised. More often than not no weeding is done. 

21. As a rule, they are non-occupancy tenants, and essentially nomadic cultivators, but owing 
to restrictions made in this respect during the last ten years, many have settled down as good agricul¬ 
turists. 

Landless labourers are paid in kind, receiving grain of the value of two or three annas, daily wages. 

They do not consider themselves absolute owners of the land. Each family has its separate 
holding of which he is owner so long as it is in his possession. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays are considered auspicious days to commence ploughing or reaping 
operations. Bain on Tuesday is considered very lucky and on Saturday unlucky. Agricultural 
operatic ms are usually performed twice. Scarecrows are used consisting of rudely fashioned 

likenesses in wood or straw of a human being or a blackened earthen pot is hung from a branch 
or stuck on to a pole, or the skull of a human being or animal is stuck on a pole. The usual 
ceremony performed before starting agricultural operations is to offer a coeoanut and some red 
powder to /'hilcit Deo; on the completion of operations caste-fellows are invited to dine together. 

\ ariou3 clays in the month ot Jeth (June and July) are considered lucky for commencing agricultural, 
operations, while the mouth of Jlkddon (August and September) is looked upon as unlucky 
Any work to be done is commenced at early morning. 

Some agricultural proverbs are :—(1) Agar ghar men houce judr to bmiia IJii kare johdr . 

(If there i sjowdr in the house then the Banias will also bow down before you), 

22. They hunt and fish whenever they have the opportunity. They catch game and fish only. 

23. r _fhcv eat coarse grain. They can take flesh and wine, pork, flesh of cloven-footed 

animals, such as goats, fowls, scaley and scalele^s fish. Those who abstain from wine and porkaie 

respected by their caste-fellows. 

21, They will eat from the hands of people of higher castes than themselves. They will 

take neither / akhi nor kachehi food or water from the hands of lower castes. They may smoke 
;i chi bun i i'« • *11 hand', of Tarvi and JBhll castes, which are considered lower castes. No higher 
caste will take f ahki or faichchi food or water from their hands, but Hindus and Muhammadans will 
/.k- mi'' . moke a chi la oi from their hands; the latter will also eat food cooked by them. 

25. Their approach or touch will neither pollute nor defile higher castes. They draw water 
yoni the village well and live in the village. The village barber will shave them. The village 
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washerman too will wash for them. They are not permitted to enter Hindu temples, Muhammadan 
mosques, but they may take part in the religious ceremonies, 

2G. They are rudely clad. The only peculiar usage in respect of dress is the loin cloth which is 
allowed to hang low down behind almost to the knees and flap in the wind like a tail. The bow 
and arrow are the weapons characteristic of the tribe. They do not wear the sacred thread. 

(а) There are no games worthy the name, but boys and girls sometimes play a game of 
“hide and seek” on trees. Another similar game called Utavri is played by the young men of 
the caste. The chief tribal musical instrument is the drum. 

(б) Theatrical entertainments are unknown among the tribe. 

(c) The dress of males consists of a piece of cloth (about a span wide and a yard long) which 
passes between the fork and is fastened loosely to a cord tied round the waist so that during movements 
the end flaps like a tail. The pagri or turban is a long narrow piece of cloth twined like a string 
and fastened to the head, so as to leave the crown exposed. When out visiting, a chaddar or cloth 
is thrown over the right or left shoulder : they either go bare-footed or wear sandals, consisting 
of a piece of leather for a sole fastened to the foot with string or bark. 

Females wear a ghagra or petticoat fastened to the waist and reaching down to the feet, one 
end of this gown passes through the fork from front to back and is tucked in at the waist, giving 
the gown the appearance of a loosely tied dhoti . A kanchli or bodice hides the breast and is 
fastened at the back with cords. A chaddar or sheet is, more often than not, worn over the head, 
of which one end passing across the front part of the body is loosely touched in at the side of 
the waist. 

The ornaments of males usually consist of brass or silver or gold ear-rings and rings and a 
Aara (bracelet) generally of silver with serpents’ heads. A tiny mirror, a comb, a tooth pick and 
a pair of pincers are often worn, the two former being worn on the head, and the latter hanging 
with or without charms, about the waist. Ornaments of females are bead, necklaces, silver, copper 
or brass anklets, bracelets, ear-rings, rings and daori (forehead ornament of beads or silver) 
and churls (armlets of glass or laequerware). 

Men oil and comb their hair with a parting in the centre, fashionably young blood* apply 
collyrium to their eyes. The hair is usually worn long falling at the sides, but the rest is 
hidden in the turban. 

Females also oil and comb their hair which is twisted in the form of a knot, resting on the 
nape of the neck. They indulge in collyrium which is applied thick round the eyes, while a circle 
or dot of red powder is applied to the centre of the forehead. 

IS T o ornaments are worn as symbols of rank or to denote virginity or married state. Coloured 
threads, metal bracelets or anklets are worn to keep off devils or sickness. 

Tattooing is not customary, but men and women often get themselves tattooed to beautify 
their persons : it is usually done on the arms, breast, cheeks, or chest, and is usually performed 
when they reach the adult stage. Men ov women of their own ca$te do the tattooing. The 
designs represent arrows, feathers, and ciicles. 

Branding as distinct from tattooing j s largely performed, principally on the arms and feet, 
m the belief that it makes them strong and able to draw the bow or walk or run long distances. 
Branding ia always resorted to in cases of severe pain. 
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THE UJLA MINAS OF INDORE. 

The Ujhi section of the Minas inhabit the Rampura and Bhanpura Zilas of the Indore 
State. They are on the whole well-to-do, live in good houses, and keep cattle and ponies, being specially 
fond of the latter. In appearance they resemble the other inhabitants of the tract, dressing like 
Rajputs. In the Census 98,216 Minas were returned in the Central India Agency, of whom 7,000 
were met with in these districts. 

Name and Origin. —The Ujla Minas state that they are a local section of the Rajputana 
Minas. They claim Sesodia origin, averring that one of this ancestors married into a low caste and 
was ousted from the community, receiving the name Mina. 

This is the legend they tell. Baba Rawal, a younger brother of the Rana of Udaipur, fell in 
love with a low caste girl by whom he had four sons. One day two of the sons out hunting and 
being far from home found and eat the carcase of a bull which had perished in a jungle fire. 
They brought some of the flesh back to the camp but the other two brothers suspecting declined to 
partake of it. From this time on the Minas became split up into Ujla or pure and Mele or impure. 
Baba Rawal and the Ujla sons ultimately went to Jaipur, while the other two were obliged to resort 
to the jungles. Later some of the descendants of these Ujla Minas migrated to Bundi, then ruled 
by Lala Hara, famed as the owner of a winged horse. They managed to drive out the king and 
place a Mina.chief on the throne. Later on, however, the Mina allowed Lala Hara to return as 
his dependent. The Miua chief’s son, however, fell in love with one of Lala’s daughters, and when 
pressed LMa feigned to consent to a marriage, while secretly sending to the Jaipur, Udaipur, and 
Jodhpur chiefs to come to his aid. They promised help. Lala in the meantime mined the spot 
where the wedding was to take place. On the appointed day he led the bridegroom to the place, 
ignited the powder and blew up the Mina prince and his attendants. The Rajput chiefs then 
came up, turned out the Minas and seated Lala on the throne, while his daughter married the 
Jodhpur chief. For twelve years a descendant of the Mina chief lived in the wilds of the Rampura 
pathar , doing penance at a shrine of Mahadeo, by standing on one leg. The god then appeared to 
him and promised him the kingdom of Rampura which he proceeded to seize from Rama Bhll. The 
Minas were later ousted by the Chandrawats, still the big local land-owners, who assigned the Minas 
jdgv'8. 

Later on the Minas had their jdgirs wrested from them by Madho Singh of Jaipur who seized 
the district, and since that day they have always held a subordinate position in the tract. 


Subdivisions,— 

•The clan is 

endogamous and contains five gotras with various shdkhas , the 

gotrds being exogamous. 
1. Osara 

i. 

Gharftt 

Khandasi. 


i. 

Rawat 

»» 


iii. 

Uparmaria 

>? 


iv. 

Moriya 

>> 


Y. 

Batadia 

» 


vi. 

RSwatji 



vii. 

Patras 

u 


viii. 

Amrlwat 


2. Barad 

i. 

Chared 



ii. 

Jon t a 
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2. 

Barad— [concluded) 

iii. 

Bargadia 



iv. 

Loya 


.. . . 

V. 

Hadot 



vi. 

Khyat 



vii. 

Garadi 



viii. 

Nanot 



ix. 

Bapara 



X. 

Yasandwara 

3. 

Honda 

i. 

Kodali 



ii. 

Pip5rga 


- 

iii. 

Kodari 

4. 

Kit 

i. 

Ariya Kit 



ii. 

GhSra „ 

5. 

Bakiila 

i. 

BakSla 

6. 

Gharana 

i. 

MorjamSl 



ii. 

Boy5na 



iii. 

Bandana 



iv. 

Tarala 



V. 

Motis, 


7. 

Padiyar. 

8 . 

Duma la 

9. 

Kalasia 

10. 

Bhavala 

11. 

Randfi r 

12, 

Ghoting 

13. 

Sira 

14. 

Mota 

15. 

Hir 

16, 

Vintola 

17. 

Gugadi 

18. 

Kangchawar 

19. 

Kfibra 

20. 

Gorwa 

21. 

Bheud 

22, 

Yajot 

23, 

Mori 

24. 

La war 

25. 

Khati 

26, 

Pakad 

27, 

Redka 

28. 

Chita 

29, 

Buja 

30, 

Vatak 

31. 

Archud 


Of these subdivisions no explanations are given. They are all gotras 
exogamous. It is stated that most of these subdivisions have a 
tree which they revere as the habitation of a tutelary deity or 
ancestor’s spirit. This tree is never injured or used. All 
the subdivisions are of equal status. 
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Marriage- —Marriage must take place between separate golras (not sheikhas), the usual 
prohibition of three generations holding good as regards a second marriage into the same gotra, In 
cases of adoption, if a suitable boy is not to be found in the same gotra, adoption may be made from 
another gotra worshipping the same totem, tree, etc. 

Boys marry between 7 and 15, and girls between 5 and 15. No ceremony is said to take place 
at puberty in the case of girls, Indeed they are usually already consigned to the care of their 
husbands by then. No fine or other disability is imposed for having a marriageable girl in the 
house although it is looked on with dislike, Polygamy is allowed, but not polyandry. 

The marriage ceremonies are Hindu and Brahmans are employed. The expenses of an average 
marriage are about Rs. 300 to each side. Adultery is not tolerated and is punished by fines. 

Other Customs —These are Hindu and require no detailing. 



<SL 
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M4HKAR BHILS OP BARWANI. 

Name and Origin.— The Mankars are also called Dhankawfis by other Blnls, but are amongst 
themselves styled Ndhals or Naik, the last an honorific term, being that which they pre r er. 

They speak a dialect of Nirnaii called Mankart. 

The name Mankar is an occupational term, these men being under the orders of the village head¬ 
men ; the term Dlidnkawds is from Dlianukli, a bow, from their carrying a bow and arrows. The term 
Ndhdl simply means ‘‘one of mean appearance.” The title oE “Naik” was conferred on them by the 
state authorities in early days. The Mankars at that time gave great trouble by plundering, and in 
order to stop this their leaders were summoned and an arrangement come to by which each "headman 
was put in charge of a district for the peace of which he was responsible, receiving in return a yearly 
cash payment and the title of “Naik” or leader. 

They say they are descendants of Bajputs and Bhil or Bhilala women. By the arrangement 
mentioned above they were to receive four chauMs (or 16 seers) of grain P er plough of land cultivated 
in the villages in their district. In 1875 four Naiks-Bhima, Khflja, Mawftsa, and Ananda-attacked 
a convoy of treasure on the Agra-Bombay road seizing (it is said; 9 lakhs, but they were soon after 
caught in the jungles of Ambapani and the money recovered. 

Subdivisions. —They form two endogamous groups with twelve exogenous septs, the Chokaria 
(or superior), Mankars and the Nahal Mankars. They have the same septs, I suppose, but nothing 
is said on this matter. 

Septs. 

1. Bondaria.—A fanciful origin is given from bandar, “a rival.” The sept worship the 
salt plant and never cut it, 

2. Gunga-Soliya (see Soliya).—They always worship in absolute silence (gunge) only using 
gestures. 

3. Kavacha— Called after the kavack plant which they worship. A legend runs 
that a certain woman who had a great reputation for holiness disgusted at the sinfulness of her people 
was relieved by the gods and received into the bowels of the earth. At the spot where she vanished 
this plant sprang up. My informant says “as she was so chaste and pious, the plant produces an itch 
when persons touch it !” 

4. Kutar-Sollya (see Soliya),— A man once ate a puppy (mistaking it for a hare, the story 
goes !) and henceforth his descendants formed a new sept. They make the image of a dog in flour, 
worship it, and then eat it. 

5. Mori —Called after the peacock. The sept worship the peacock and never injure it. 

6. Mujalda —An eponymous sept called after a woman famous for her piety, from whom they 
are descended. She came from a village called Kadwaliya where her image still' stands and is an 
object of worship. 

7. Sanyar.—Callea after a goddess of this name whose temple is at Bal-knwjn village, 
f'ght miles from Barwanf, 
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The goddess rides on a eat and this animal is reverenced and never injured by them. Any vessel 

from which a cat has drunk is at once put aside as sacred and never used again. They claim a Rajput 
ancestor, Jr 

s . Sonya or Khas-Soliya. — Called after a bird of this name. This bird is never injured 
and is worshipped. Any injury done is believed to be punished by the blinding of the man doing the 
injury, 'ihe other three Soliyas —Gunga, Kutar, and Tar—are offshoots of this sept. 

Semliya,— Called after the semal [Bombax malabaricum) which they reverence and never 

injure. 

10. Tar-Soliya (see Soliya).—They worship the stars and the Soliya bird, the worship 
of the former being dependent on a clear sky and the visibility of the stars. 1, 

AH are of the same rank and hypergamy is unknown. The Chokar and Kahdls marry 
separately within their groups. 

These two groups can, however, eat, drink, and smoke together. 

Marriage.—idarriage, as stated, must take place in the group and outside the sept a man can 
marry into his mother's or grandmother’s sept. 

Exchange of daughters is practised. Girls are generally married between 1 % nud 14 and boys 
between 1G and 20, 

A man always selects his wife, the parents not being consulted. 

The dahej or dowry is paid by the bridegroom and is usually Rs. 12. The bridegroom always 
pays and not the bride. 

ine expenses are about Rs. 80 to the bride’s family and Rs. 100 to bridegroom’s. 

Ihe ceremonies are much like those of a Hindu wedding, but simpler and fewer. 

Intercourse before marriage is not considered a heinous offence. 

Polygamy is common but polyandry is unknown. 

Widows.—Widows re-marry, but no ceremony takes place. 

They may not marry their husband’s brother. A widow, on re-marrying, forfeits all claims to her 
late husband's property. 

Divorce. Divorce merely requires the consent of the parties, but if it is for no fault the husband 
is obliged to return the money expended by his wife’s family. She can re-marry, but not with her 
husband’s brothers. She can also re-marry with her divorced husband, no ceremony being required. 

Customs-—In other respects they follow Hindu customs. 


1 . For another list tee Centut Xej.ort, 1901, p. 1&7, 
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TARVI BHILS OF BARWANI. 

Name and Origin.— They are known to people as Taiwi Bhils, but call each other Dah&la 
or “ Elder.” 

Two septs of these Bhlls came into BarwSm, one from Rath, the country in which the Jhabua 
State lies, and from Dohad in the Bombay Presidency. 

The Rathvi Tarvls speak Rathvi, the others Bhaguri, a corrupted form of Gujarati. The name 
is said to be from Tar, a party, as they were originally of the Bhilala class, but were outcasted for 
misconduct and form a separate “ party ” of their own. 

Subdivisions.— They are divided into two endogamous divisions, Tarvis and Natra-Tarvis, 
each of which is subdivided into 15 septs with similar names. (Not quite clear in original.) 

1 . Bamnia, This is most certainly a corruption of Brahman, the sept having originally 
claimed descent from one of this caste. An impossibly fanciful derivation of the “ striving after 
meaning ” clan is given from amanya , a disease of the arms ! 

2. Bliana .—That is, fair-coloured ; from a well known ancestor. 

3. Bodariya* — A fanciful origin is given from an ancestor with large breasts ( Bondaria ). 

4. Chamlca .—Fancifully derived from chamafaia , to be startled. 

5. Chauhan .—They claim Pseudo-Rajput descent. 

G. Dawaria .—So called from a left handed ancestor. 

7. Dewarkia.— From a custom, no longer followed, of marrying the widow to her husband’s 
3 r ounger brother ( [dewar ). 

8. Hotlia. — No explanation. 

9. Kliedhiya.—'Fvom. being great hunters (A7^dfmya==pursuer). 

10 . liikria ,—Called after the A ikar, a root dug up in the jungles and eaten. This sept never 
eat this plant, anyone doing so is believed to become blind. 

11. Mawadia.'—A corruption of Mahua after the mahua tree ( Bassia latijolia). Though the 
sept eat the fruif of the tree and drink liquor made from it, they never cut or injure it, blindness 
being the penalty for so doing, 

12. Melulia ♦—A corruption of Behra , the name of a tree. The sept never cuts this tree or 
use its wood. Anyone using it loses the power of his limbs. 

13. Alohania, — Called after the moliini tree, which was the birth-place of the founder of the 
sept. This tree is reverenced and never cut by them. 

14. Pachdli .— Fanciful origin from an ancestor who used to spit ( pachpach ). 

15. Vasleala ,—A corruption of Bislcal, a wild thorny tree, known as the Baikal in Hindi 
(Balanites roxburghi ). They worship the tree and never cut it down ; its fruit may be used. 

All the septs are of equal rank and hypergamy is unknown. 

Marriage- —Marriage must take place within the division, but outside the sept. 

Marriage with a girl of the maternal uncle, maternal aunt, mother-in-law, or sister-in-law is 
prohibited. 

But they can marry into their mother’s sept, or grandmother’s sept. Exchange of daughters 
1S P racti ^d. Locality is no bar to marriage, other things being correct and Rathvi and Dohad Tarvis 
intermarry ; s ^ cfc difj erence s are also no bar, 

l^rly marriage is not practised, boys marry between 15 and 20, and girls from 12 yea-; of age. 
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Sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated, is not considered disgraceful, and is often, says 
my informant, encouraged. A man adulterer is fined Rs. 5. 

Ceremonies Of marriag’e. —These are simple. As soon as the girl is found the man proceeds 
to the girl’s house and takes a pitcher of liquor with him. Omens are carefully considered and a bad 
sign on the road is sufficient to break off the wedding. When the betrothal takes place a feast is held 
of all relatives. The day for the marriage procession is settled and the wedding is celebrated with 
much singing and the consumption of large quantities of liquor. 

A bride-price is paid by the groom’s father. About Rs. 100 is usual, Rs. 40 being added for 
gifts to the bride. If her husband dies, his relatives can claim the ornaments but not the dowry. 

If the wife leaves her first husband during his life and marries another, the second husband has to 
pay Rs.125, i. e. y Rs. 25 per cent, over and above the dowry, to the husband she has left, and also restore 
the ornaments given or pay their value in cash. In case of divorce by the first husband, however he 
does not get Rs. 125 but only the dowry itself (Rs. 100) and Rs. 40 for the ornaments. If 
after betrothal a woman marries a different man the slighted lover gets Rs. 5 as compensation. 

Expenses at a marriage amount to about Rs. 80, paid by the bride’s father, of which Rs. 30 
is for clothes and ornaments, Rs. 35 for feasts, Rs. 15 for musicians, etc. The bridegroom’s father 
spends about Rs. 200, of which Rs. 100 is dowry, Rs. 40 for ornaments and clothes for the bride, 
Rs. 50 in entertainments, and the rest in musician’s fees and other charges. 

Widow re-marriage,—Widows are allowed to re-marry but may not marry their husband’s 
brother. 

On second marriage a widow relinquishes all claims to her late husbands property. 

Divorce.—Divorce is a simple matter. Any wife can leave her husband or husband his wife, 
if they agree to do so ; the existence of a family is no bar. Divorced women can re-marry without 
difficulty. 

No ceremony is required but the payments mentioned above have to be made. 

Inheritance —Questions of inheritance are settled by caste panchayats , 

Religion —Tile Tarns like other Blnls are largely animistic in their beliefs, although every 
year makes the influence of Hinduism more and more strongly felt, and Hanuman is now regarded as 
ilieir tutelary village deity ( Kliera-pati ), his image being always placed on the village boundary. 

Ruja Indar (Indra) is an important deity, others being Baba Sondal, Rauft Kunda, Nakki-mata, 
Bflba Balia, and Kfijul-mata. 

In Paush and Bhadon each year boughs of the kalam tree are set up to represent Raj 5 
Indar, BabS Sondal, and Kausari-mfita (7. Jwari-mata). 

The village foil: dance in a circle round them ta the sound of drums and pipes. A Barwa 
or v. itch -finder seats himself before the boughs ; after a time he becomes possessed with the spirit of 
ili<‘ god and is then able to foretell the future and also to cure the sick. He is given presents and 
offerings by those seeking his advice or help. 

1 he 1 ui vis also observe the Diicalii when they worship their cattle, feeding them on yki, 
ugar and.wheaten cakes. A feast in which ft great consumption of liquor takes place concludes the 
ceremonies. 

Before grain for the new crops is eaten the Naivai ceremony is performed, a certain share of 
each crop being offered to Hanuman. 

The earth, mui, Narbada river. Sat, iml Hills (called Baba Dongar). deceased heroes of tradition 
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sncli as Rama Kundfl, the goddess presiding over epidemic diseases, the cobra - called Bhi'nt, a 
Nagdeo, the cow and monkey, arc all regarded with reverence. 

Priests-—They employ no Brahmans, doing most ceremonies themselves but employing the 
Bar was when required. 

Death.— Dead are cremated, the pyre being ignited by a kinsman but never by a son. Infants 
are buried. The ashes of a cremated person are thrown into a stream. 

The customs of cremation vary ; some place a rupee in the dead man’s mouth, some remove 
all clothes and ornaments, while others burn these with the corpse. 

Some eatables are always burnt with the corpse. When the clothes are removed they are the 
perquisite of the villagelBalahi. 

Mourning ( sulak ) is observed during the ceremony of cremation. 

A bamboo is erected by the deceased’s nearest of kin. All relations then attend and pay homage 
to this bamboo. A symposium follows. 

ShrCaldli is never performed, but the names of those who die a violent 01 * accidental death are 
propitiated. A stone is erected bearing the effigy of the deceased man and a goat and some wine are 
offered to it every year on the anniversary of his death. Singing, dancing, inttsic, and much wine 
drinking also take place. 

Although no ihraddh is performed, a general offering to the ancestors is made at the Nawai and 
Diwali feasts, in the latter case female ancestors especially are venerated. 

Occupation-— They consider agriculture as their original occupation. None of them arc 
zamiiulars but a few hold hereditary lands. 

They wander as a rule and this militates against their being settled land-holders. Much is now 
being done however to get them to settle. 

Social characteristics — In the local community of BarwanI they place themselves fourth 
in the social scale of agriculturists. 

1. Sirwis. 

2. BhilalflS. 

3. Mai5thas. 

4. Tar vis. 

5. Mfinkars. 

Food.—They live mainly on jovSr, maize, and hiijru wnh vegetables and jungle toots and fruits. 
Flesh and fish arc eaten, and wine drunk. 

Dead cows they eat, but do not kill them expressly. This abstention from killing the cow is 
admittedly an innovation due to Hindu Influences. Beef pm chased fiom a butcher they also cat. 
Snakes, crocodiles, lizards, jackals, and rats are not oaten. Pal hi they can take except from M&ukaiv. 
Ratlivi Bhilai as being the lowest known caste from whom they will accept it. 

Kachchi and water is similarly received. 

No caste will eat from their hands. Ratlivi BhiDlas are the highest caste which accept water 
from them. 

They cannot touch or approach close to a Brahrnart without defiling him. 

In the case of Deccan i Brahman they may touch a man but not a woman of the cast;. 

They draw water from the village well and the baroer and Dhobi serve them. 
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Dress, —Their dress is often very scanty consisting of a waistclotli and a mere 'wbisp of cloth 
which does duty as a turban. The more well-to-do dress like Hindus. Tattooing is general with 
both sexes. 

Amusement,—They have no peculiar amusements, dancing and singing with much drinking 
being the usual incidents of all feasts. 

The Ras Kncla dance differs from others in the men dancing with sticks in their hands which they 
beat together as they dance, while a man disguised as a sadhu and another as a woman perform a 
pas-de-deuz in the centre of the ring. 
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SPECIMENS OF BHIL SONGS. 

I have selected these songs out of a number collected at various times. They are ordinary 
examples of the lays chanted to the Bhils in villages. 

In recording them the actual words as used were put down most carefully, the class of letter, 
cerebral, palatal, etc., actually used by the singer being noted. 

The language is more mixed than the spoken dialect of any one district, as was to be expected 
in song, and also from the fact that the singers have gathered their lays from various sources. The 
language, however, shews clearly its adherence to Gujarati rather than MalwT, and generally to the 
standard form common in Mahikantha as given in Mr. Thompson’s grammar, and to the dialect of 
Khfoodesh. 

Without going into details it may be noted that the genitive ordinarily ends in na or no, though 
the Rajasthani i orin in vd, and even the form hzrci (common in the Ramayana) is met with, we have 
maro, my ; tena , of him ; soro, son, boy, girl ; gher , house^a-J*, please go; dhdmiyo , hastened; dodyo, 

ran; leuno, Jcunyo , who, whose; hat (for hath), hand; him, why; ne, and; the infinitive in -icd, as kheiwd, 
to play. 

For hai we have se derived from chhe , which is also used itself. 

A common word used for good, exceCie.v.t, thoroughly, and indeed generally as an adverb imply¬ 
ing fitness or completeness, is riulo, a word met with in the Khdrwd form of Gujarati. 

Of other changes, h stands for s, s for ch or chh, d for r, lc for g, and so on as is usual. 

As those reading these songs will be conversant with Hindi, only a few notes are appended here 
and there. 

Of the songs given the first deals with the migration of the Rfrsvwr section of Bhils from 
Gujarat to the south of Central lodia, the second with an irruption of Bariya Bhils, tiVe third with 
one of the tribal demi-gods, and the fourth with the custom of marking the tika on the forehead *t' 
the Jhabua chief at his succession. 

I should add that the historical nature of these songs has paled before their supposed efficacy as 
charms, and they are commonly chanted round invalids, especially in cases of epidemic disease. 
They are sung to the accompaniment of dhafe and Jcdmle or drum and bamboos, 1 * such singing 
being called mandor karwa . 

No. I.—The Soxo of Kachctmar Pamar Rhil. 

He ine ine range voravala devu venddvu. I make (my) obeisance to my gods whom 

all worship.—Hanra 2 , etc. 

He devun devnnon melavo-IIanre ke nialan I worship ail the collective body of the gods — 
meravo—llftnre ke malan meravo. flfmre, etc. 

He ine PholkanI dhartl man Uhara Buhara In the land of Dholka (lived) these two Dflmar 
pamar. (tfhlls), Uhar i and Buhara (by name). 

He Damar malttna dhayS s. ne- Hanre, etc.. These two Pamnrs were satiated with riches- 

BSnre, etc. 

[.A .A.—Words iu brackets are not in text.] 

*« The Kamde is a bamboo which has been split and notched over which another is rapidly rubbed producing 
a monotonous sound. 2 . The meaning of the teh “H&are, ete,’ ! is Nearly kuown to the singers. It will only ** 
indicated after the first verse, 3. A^dyd=dh;i!a, 





lie Damar sandfni 1 - havelire hunana nallya — 
Hanre, etc. 

Ae ay a maggalwarns dada*- Hanre. etc. 

lie Dimar sikar khelwa jayase dnngarni 
dhartlman- Hanre, etc. 

He devata nawalakhe son sere 3 * * *MeghunI soriyan- 
Hanre, etc. 

Ae sail Manila dariyao man-HSure, etc. 

Ae tape Jeth to Vesakhware bala to tapene- 
Hanre, etc. 

He tape Jeth to Yesaldire karme*- lagltarhe- 
Hanre, etc. 

He Damar,5- hawaho 6 - Damorsere, Matttta 
dariyao man-Hanre. 

HeDamor sindato patliye 7 - khelwa to Iagya- 
Hanre, etc. 

He phade ghaghra lagda 8 * re Meglmnl sornia- 
Hanre, etc. 

He paclya hanjuna hanjola re galati kera 
porna. y - 

Han bai rowatiwo rajalttwo* 10 ham! wo hanjne. 

“He Bai krirn tun karyosewo Manila dariyao 
uian-H&nrc, etc. 

B ancle dola 11 nirun lldare-Hanre. 

Aj, tnadi, dolS, ne karyase wo cl-Va no nlr no. 

Fuse Ka 1 arfin n.h ne-Hanre, etc. 

Aj soriye pukare sadisewo mara Kalnrfina 
Mogk ne. 

BapS ijjnt abru lida—Hanre. 

Aj Piynr, 12, sadikane llherc rnaia Kalurana 
Megh ne. 

Sa-lyA Meghuna hanhuna in *-Hanre. 


The Damar’s house was of silver, (roofed with) 
tiles of gold—Hanre. 

One day (it fell upon) a Tuesday—Hanre. 

These Damars went hunting on the Hills— 
Hanre. 

Now (the same day) the lovely daughters of the 
god Megh—Hanre. 

Went forth to the Manita lake-Hanre. 

The heat of Jeth and of Vaisakh beat fiercely 
on them-Hanre. 

And from this heat of Jeth and Vaisakh great 
thirst assailed them-Hanre. 

These Damars, there were one hundred 
and twenty-five of them, went to Manita 
lake. 

These Damars began to play pranks (with the 
daughters of Megh). 

lliey tore away the petticoats and Lugdas of 
the daughters of MegK-H&nre. 

(At last) dusk came, and the waneing light of 
evening fell. 

In the evev/mg (home went) the girls bitterly 
weepavg and askamed-IIanre. 

“O'a daughters’ 1 * (said their mother) “what did ye 
(so late) at Manita tank”-llanrc. 

“Why, bad girls, do you bring (pots of) dirty 
water?” ' y 

“To-day” (they replied) “ Oh mother, they made 
(all our) water dirty.” 

llien Kalumna Megh (entering) asked them- 
Hanre. 

Then the girls went and cried out, “ Oh dear 
Kalurana Megh.” 

b)li father, they have destroyed our honour 
and virtue-Hanre, 

Kalurana Megh at this, All Friends, got very 
angry. 

(1 ^ en ) began clouds to gather from all sides- 
lianre. 


Aj, Piyor, bola lone mSrere mara wara se In his rage, Friends, lie began to thunder from 
Meghdfi. twelve hundred clouds, 

Aj Meglicla alopawa lag* Mara jodl na bftlamne^— Then the clouds began to fly away, Oh my 
Hanre. good companions—Ilfinre. 

Aj,_ Piyor, (Jhundhune 1 * paclya sere dhundhu Then, Friends, a fearful, terrible famine cnuio 
ruda kul nc. upon them. 

1. 8undini==eohSndini. 2,—day, 3.=thin, 4. Karme=garme, here its affect, i, e., thirst. 5. Both forms Damor 

and Damar occur. G. IIawaho=Sawa San used for “many.’* 7. Sindato patliye : a game like prisoners’base, 

s i ;UgJa ~dol h i owing h*-:- 1 and shoulders. 9. Porna=prahar, pahara, a watch of four hours. 10 iRajalticsdajjalti 

(H lajwanti). 11. Dola : dirty or muddy water. 12. Aj Piyor : the word Piyor is addressed to the audience. 

13. (?) Ilanhurm--chaku ( n a)-~from all sides. H. Lit. Oh my equal (jodl) friends, 15, Dhundhun4=z terrify-, 

ini;; much, very, great, etc, 
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Paclya dluindliS ruda kal ne-Hanre. 

Aj Damor hunani galfye sere, marl honanl 
haveliye. 

Dim or ana ne dkanu g.ilya-Hanre. 

Aj, Dimor, dbundhSne x ddya sere dlmndhu rudi 
kal ne. 

Damor gan ne gard th5y,i-H:1nre. 

Damor puswiPne ligl Moklial DunriiiT. 

Fuse Hidmal pimarnc-Hflnrc. 

Aj Dimor bbukuni bhagelare, mara Hi I mill 
Damor ne. 

Kariye Dbalka 2 pad iiye-Hanre. 

Aj, Piyor salyakaui sftlyare mara Damar na 
bangda. 

Dimor lelagra 3 - mflrgre- Hanye. 
pflmor gagan ude khebane 1 - -Mira, etc. 

Dimor kamathiya ne ta.kc-Hfl.nre. 

A j D tmor bbukuni bhablati 5 - re mflra Hidmal 
Dimor ne. 

Damor Kadeli 6 * dungre-Hflnre. 

Aj, Piyor, Sdfl ne phurya sere mSrfl Naluoa 
Narhiugda. 

Mama anu ne tolun dhanu-Hflnre. 

Aj, Piyor f tiikdiye mande sere mflrfl Naluna 
Narbingda, 

Tolya anu ne dbanii—Hanre. 

Mokbla bhojaniya banXwe-Mara 7 » etc. 

Aj Piyor, jame kani jamere mara Hidmal Dimor. 

Salya Dimor na bangdfl-H&nre. 

Aj Dimor lunbya 8 kani lunbya ne mftrfl 
Godariyfl seru 9 ' min. 

Damor Paniinjya^o. talawu mflip-Hanre. 
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(Yea) a devastating fatnine-IIinre, 

Then did the golden (roofed) bouses of the 
D.1 mars melt aw ay. 

(Likewise) did their grain and riches vanish- 
id tin re. 

(Thus) did a fearful, terrible famine fall on the 

Damars. 

The Dfunars are (thus) destroyed by evil plight- 
E ajre. 

Then did Moklial Damrani question the 

Damars. 

She asked of Sldmal D imar (her husband)- 
Hanre. 

“In these days we are wasted by hunger, Oh 
my Sldmal/’ 

“Make preparations to leave Dholka—” 
H;inre. 

Then, Friends, the band of Damars set forth 
and started on their way. 

The Damars (took; a wild forest road—Hanre. 

The dust (raised by the band) rose up into 
the sky—Mara, etc. 

The ( weary) Damars lcantf upon their bows— 

Hanre. 

All the Damars were hungry, (even) Sldmal 
Damar was faint, 

The Damars (at last reached) the Kadeli liill- 
II an re. 

Then, Friends, Narsingb, son of Nalu, encounter¬ 
ed them. 

(He said) “Oh uncle, I will weigh you out 
grain and riches”-Hflnre. 

Then, Friends, Narsingh, son of Nalu, set up his 
scales. 

And weighed out (to them) grain and wealth— 
Hanre. 

Then Mokhla prepared some food for them- 
Morfl. 

All, Friends, then were collected (for dinner) 
by Sldmal pa mar. 

Then (after dinner ) the hand started off- 
Hanre. 

Then at length the Dimers reached the town 
of Godhra. 

They came to the Fflnimiya lake-Hffnre. 


( 77 ) 


J. Ne—belongs to Damar. 2. Dhollfa, i„ Gujarat. Fadai=tO pack up. 3. Lelagra : rough, 
difficult, jungly. 4. Xkekanr. dost 5. Mab'ati: lit. giddy, head-turning round. 6. In Gujnrar. 7. The niter- 
native M. 8. Zunbiya : go to, teach. 9, Seru=Shahar. Godhra lies in the Bombay Presidency [22'43 N . 
7-P al'i. l to the west of Jhabua. 10. Panimiya • 22 :> 5Q'n[.. 74° O’ D. 
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Awys Odwak-godwala i-.Mars, etc. 

Damor ChanotinS 2 raju-Hanre. 

A LJ'"' mot li*nliyS kilnl lunbyS ne nnlra 
Dudiya 3 * seiu man. 

psmor Weljl * kerl biwe-Hanre. 

Aj Dimor lunbiyu lunbiyu, mara Hidmal 
Dam or ne. 

Dimor Sabina * sarowar man-HScre. 

Aj Dimor sale kSni sale re—Mara, etc. 

Dimor Dewad «• nS raja—Hanre. 

Aj Dimor lflnbya kani Ifinbyn re mini Hidmal 
Dimor ne. 

Damor Tan da 7 - ne tandile-IIanre. 

Damar ay5 kani Sylre niirJ Ranbhapur «• nS 
raja, 

Damor Machhalys 9 kerl nal man-H 5 nre. 

A 3 Damor lunhya kani lunbyu re mara Hidmal 
Dimor ne. 

Damor ghflnta ne ghatuliye-Hanre. 

Aj Piyor, lunbyo kani lunbyo re mara Dimor 
ni liSngda. 


They reached (the village) of Odwala-goclwMa- 
Mara, etc. 

(Then) the Damor.? came to the district of 
Chanoti-Hanre. 

Thus (at length) the Damors readied lh e 
city of Dudiya. 

The D.imors (reached) Welji's well-Hanre. 

There arrived thus Hidmal Dimor ( at 
last). • v 

So the Dimors came to the lake of Sahana- 
Ilanre. 

So the Damors went ever on their way- 
Mara. ‘ J 

The Damors came to the district of Dobad- 
Hanre. 

dhus did my Sldinal arrive there. 

So the Damors came to a Banjara encampment. 
Hanre. 

Thns came the Damors to the district of 
Rambhapur. 

Then the Damors came to the pass of Maohhalva- 
Hanre. J 

So the Damors and my Sidmal at last arrived. 

The Damors came at length to the passes—• 
Hanre. 

Ihen, Friends, the Damor band arrived here. 


Witfo, Rajgadna raj m5n-Hanre. 

Aj, Piyor, awe kani awe re-Mara, eto. 

Ctre MayiySn ne are-Hanre. 

Aj Dinar ayo kani ayore mffra Kulkiya 10 * rili 
man. J 

Walo, Ilagwal 11 * kera raj man-Han re. 

Aj Piyor, lunbiyo lmibiyore man Hilor 1 *- naraj 

map. 

Aj Dfimorkul rang! DhttruU* min-Hanre. 

Awe kamathiya ne teke mara Hidmal Damar 
ne. 


Friends, (they came) to the kingdom of Rfttearh- 
Hanre. 

So, Friends, they arrived at length-Hanre. 

(And) crossed to the (other) hank of the 
Malii (merJ-IIiinre. 

Then came the Damors to the district of Kulki- 
ya. 

(Then) Friends, to the district of Sagwal-Hanre. 

So Friends, they reached at last the district of 
odor. 

Nest (came) the Damors to lovely Dhfir-HSnre. 

Came my Hidmal Dimor (wenrv) leaning oil his 
bow. 


Rp’a Bhoja saw him coming-Hfinre. 


Deklie Raja to Bhoja ne-Hanre. 

er Mnro : V)- 2. CA-wt/^TTiil*. (?J. 3. Z)„,b> : villager?). 4. WHjl : m flB 

'I- 30’ K ' 8abana ■ Ti "»Se OJ. «• : Dohad [22' 00* N . 7(1 If* E.]. 7. 'Jan,hi f 22° 5;S' N 

’. b,ll, j f,r8 *****»* i,s mcftnin * * »M : tan,la, a band or company of people. 8. Bai 

, . .. lJ “ C . In Jhabna State. !». MacJiKnlya : a pas? in Jhibua State (21° 15' N., 76° 50 'jr ■) 

.-v vnl ** e - !l - Vif. 3fi- X.. 7.-.’ I- K.). 1 *. (Chilerof maps’ 

’ J lu K ->. 13. Bk*r (22° 36' N, 75° 10' &), capital of Cbftr State. 
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44 Aj Duda hamla no tun ri-jere 1 - mur3, Dudatun 
Vaj.r ne.” 

Awya p&mor nil hangda-Hanre. 

Han re Dada kfldyu karri k adjure rnarfc kaluda 
ghodo na. 

Dudo ghodilo bhide re-H3nre. 

Aj Dudo hat man lido sere mara Gangajal bhala 
ne. 

Dudo ghodila'chalade-Hanre, 

Aj Piyor thobya kani tliobyare mM DamornS 
hangda» 

Dudo pusni to pusne-Hartre, 

Aj Pijor bolyft feftni bolyane raar& hawftho 
Damor ne. 

AWya menat majariye-Hanre. 

Aj Damor ane ne toluse ane ne dhanu ne. 

Waho 2 - Kheknji kheda man-Hanre. 

Hanre Dudo agacli lioyo sere-M*ara, etc. 

Batfide hlma to lieda 3 * no-Hanre. 

Aj Dlmor khusi bhalo huwo-MSrii. 

Bande jarna jhupda-IISnre. 

Hanre Dudo ale kanl ale re mare and ne 
dhanu no. 

Mangaljl anu tole dhanu-Hanre. 

Aj Damor biyu bhalii lawere mara Hidinal 
Damor ne. 

Batasya KalarS'h* Megli nc-BSnre. 

Aj Damor khSya khuskl kare-MSrS. 

Nmdo Moklial DamrSm-Hanre. 

Aj walra pSkl bhala gaya mara Hidhtal 
Damar nS. 

Wftlrft w3dwa lags nb-Hflhre. 

Aj Piyor, jodi na bolya sore mara h;w5bo 
Damor ne. 

Damor dSna bhalS walyS-Himre. 

Seth bharwS bhala ftya-Mara, ote. 

Pfimor dhanu ne bharawe-HSnre. 

Aj Seth bhari no gher gyare-Mfira. 

l * Ui-jere^rahna. 2. Waho^waso, i t e ., baso. 


& ) 

“Listen” (said Bhoja) “Oh Duda, to my words, 
listen, Oh Dnda, Vajir.” 

(Behold) a band of Damors has come-Hanre. 

So Duda took out the (w T ell-known) black 
horse. 

Duda saddled up his mare-Hanre. 

Then did Duda take his spear “Gangajal” in 
hand. 

Duda spurred on his mare-Hanre. 

So, Fribnds, Dnda stopped and halted the band 
of Damors-H&nve. 

Duda questioned thein-Hanre. 

Then, Friends, answered the one hundred and 
twenty-five Damors. 

“With sore trouble have we come (seeking) 
work.” 

(Dnda said) “I will (give) you grain and 
wealth weighing it out.” 

Do you settle in Khelanji vHlage”-Hanfe. 

So Dudo went on in front (of then). 

He pointed out to them (he boundaries 

(of the village) and the limits (of the 

fields). 

Then were the Damors happy and contented- 
MftrS, etc. 

They built huts of bushes-Hanre. 

They did Duda give them seed and money. 

Mangalji (Seth) weighed out this grain and 
coin-Hanre. 

Then the Damors and Sidmal DSmor too planted 
the good seed. 

And Kalurana Megli sent rain-Him re. 

And so the Damors ate and were content- 
Mftra. 

And Mokhal Dararttiil weeded (the fieldl- 
HSnre. 

At length excellent Walra ripened, for Sidmal 
Damor. 

He began to cut the Walrft-Hanre. 

Then, Friends, the crowd of Damors, spoke 
among themselves, 

“(So) a good day has come for the Damors—” 
Ilanre. 

The Seth came and removed the food (grain). 

The Damors gave him over the grain-HSnre. 

So loading up (the grain) the Seth went 
home. 

3, i. c Biina, Sbeda=ecJge, limit, 
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J&ya clilie jhaiuni kamaii-Hanre. 

Aj Damor soki kare pulare-Mara. 

Mangalji bare barsa-Banre. 

Aj mftri Vlrmake bai sere Virma baniyfini. 

Randu na tariyu 2 * to joban jayase-Hanre. 

Virma kankhuma sabde sere mara Hidrnal 
Damar ne. 

Rind ne malna ne rayS-Hanre. 

Rand lie navarao rnaino j&yase-Mari. 

Awi Hiju tun liajwanT-Hunre. 

Aj Hiju pet dali sole 3 * sere-Miri. 

Jan my 5 rajliya baluda-Hanre. 

Aj kunwar dhola man d ha vale sere-Mira, etc. 
Kunwar mfduna motiyar-Hanre. 

Aj Mangalji gherule ilyose-Miri. 

Role nagari kerii iogne-Hanre. 

Aj Mangalji kunwar do huwise-Mari. 

Aj puse dhani dhani jani ne-Hanre. 

A j Piyor ladka k&kunS huwu sere marl laduni 
dhaniyani. 

Ladka motanS hoydse-Hanre. 

Aj Mangalji dodyo dhumyo jiyase-Miri, 

Sadi gyo Dhftnn kasediySn-Hfinre. 

A j Piyor. pokire ban awe sere Mangalji banjo. 

IVlyu Mangalji ni ijiatda-Hnnre. 

A j dhani bole kani bolere maro gelo Rsja Rhoja to. 

Karo nagarno danko-Hflnre. 

Aj Dudo sadyo kani sadyore-MfirL 
Gheryo Dirnor na hungclu-Hfcnre* 

DJlmor Uidmal )adese-Mara, 

Damor udS marl nakbya-Hfinre. 

Damor mor bindhiyane bandhya-MSrS, 

Bhftgya Kliolanji khcda ne-Hanre, 

Aj Dudo gayfln kani gyunre mfiro Dudo Yajlr nc. 

Gyo Dbar ne darwaje-IIunre. 

J, Kamiii—boipari, 2 . Tarjya=»: womtm. 


He went away to trade in ships-Hffnre. 

Then the Darnors kept and stored the rest- 
Mira,, 

For twelve (long years) was Mangalji away- 
Hanre. 

So (be left behind his wife) the lady Yirma, 
Yirma, the baniya’s wife. 

The woman’s youth was thus passing away like 
a widow. 

Virma (at length yielding) went and lived with 
Hidmal Damor (as his wife). 

The woman became with cbild-Hanre. 

So her nine months were fulfilled-Mara, etc. 

Came Hiju, the midwife-Hanre. 

llien she rubbed and massaged (Virma’s) stomach. 

And (two) princely sons were born-Hanre. 

Then the princes were swung in a crib-MarS. 

(In time) they grew big enough to walk—Hanre. 

At last Mangalji came home again-Murfi. 

The city and village folk (at once) cried to him- 
Hanre. 

“Oh Mangalji, (know you) that you have two 
sons, ” 

Then did the husband question the wife-Hanre. 

“ Beloved, dear wife, of whom are these boys. ? ” 

‘ They are (she said) the sons of a great man_” 

Hanre. 

Then Mangalji running and speeding went off- 
Mara. 

He went to the law court in Dhiir (city)-Hflnre. 

Then, Friends, Mangalji the bania called aloud 
for justice. 

The honor of Mangalji is gone ’’-Hanre. 

Then (hearing him) the master, great king Bhoia, 
spoke. 

“ (Duda) sound the kettle-drums-Hanre. 

Then Duda arose and marched forth. 

So (Duda) surrounded the Damar band-Hanve. 

And Sklmal met him in the field-MSra. 

So half the Darnors were slain-IJanre. 

The hands (of the other half; be bound behind 
their backs. 

And destroyed Khelanji village-Hanre. 

Then (lid Duda, Duda the Wazir, start and go 
(home). 

So came to the gates of Dhar-Hanre. 


3, Bole—cbole from eholana, to rub hard, L Fagarao^nakura, 
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Dim or mlrl ne gard karya re-Mara, 

DQdo kadiyfi bolawo-Hanvc. 

Aj, Piyor, awya klul awya re mara hawaho k&diya. 

pamar jiwata ruda sanya 1 -Hanre- 
Aj Damar sanl kani didare Bawriya kotuinln. 

Mangalji khnshT bhalo huwo-H lure. 

Aj Vlrml dodi dhlml salire, man V r irml baniyam. 

Jilyase bhaiyana gheru man-Hanre. 

Aj Pivor, Kasumar, 2 * Khoklio oiara jodina lad- 
kane. 

Kasunnr vidliya bawnawa sal iyo-Hinre. 

Aj, Piyor, doclyo dbamyo jilyase re mare Karnru 
dharti man. 

Utre Kshipra nadi-Hanre. 

Aj dlianl gayo kani gayo ne mara Ratna n* ghoral 
man. 

Kasumar vidhya bhanawa lago-Hanre. 

Aj dbant bhanl kani gayo sere bare k*nl vidhya. 

Ratna ghanl man khede-Hanre. 

Aj dlianl glier jawana mansub'I kare-Mara. 

Ratna sacligi Indrahan man-Hanre. 

Aj Kasumar nahawane lago-M&ra, 

Lldi vidhyani kotbali-Hanre. 


(He cried) “ I have slain and uprooted the 
Damars”-Mara. 

“ Call (said Bhoja) masons here’-Hanre. 

Then there came, came (from all sides) one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five masons. 

The Damors were bricked up securely-Hanre. 

So the Damors were (walled up; in the fort cf 
Bawriya. 

And Mangaljt rejoiced exceedingly-Hlnre. 

And YirmI, our Yinna, the baniya’s wife, went 
away, running, and hastening. 

Went off to her brother’s house-Hanre. 

Friends, Kachumar and Khoklia, were the name 
of the two boys. 

So Kachumar went off to gain learning (or magic)- 
Hanre. 

So hastening and hurrying, Friends, he went to 
the land of Kamru. 

He crossed the Kshipra river-Hanre. 

So the lord (Kachumar) went (and dwelt) at the 
house of Ratna. 

And Kachumar commenced to learn magie-Hanre. 

Then lord (Kachumar) learnt the twelve (kinds of) 
magic. 

Ratna (by a spell, however) yoked him to an oil- 
mill (asan ox). 

Then the lord (Kachumar) longed to return home. 

Ratna (one day) went to Indra’g heaven-Hanre. 

Upon this Kachumar fled away-Hanre. 

And took with him the bag of magic (books and 
simple3). 


[Here the metre undergoes a change.] 


Kasumar sail bhalo nikaiyo-Re Dchariya ( Tele)* 

I)ewa maro Dhar man ayose-Re Dekariya, 

Ayo Indraiya bagu man-Re, etc. 

Ban! gyo jayadharl jogdo-Re. 

I)ewa maro dhuniye dhakawe-Re. 

Dham maro adi rat ne samlye-Re. 

Sole ang rudl mole-Re. 

Banayo Batwo undaro-Re. 

Banlwl Himali nagan-Re. 

Undaro bhanawi ledosi-Re. 

Melya Badaliya mela man-Re. 

Undaro khat 3 ' rudo pWe-Re. 

Pusal Ilimali nagan-Re. 


And Kachumar went oil and got well away-Rc 
Dehariyti (Refrain), 

So the god came to Dh3r. 

Came to the garden of Indra-Re, etc. 

Disguised himself as a Jata-bearing Jogf. 

The god lighted a sacred fire-Re. 

The lord at the midnight hour-Re. 

After well rubbing and massaging bis body-Re. 
Made (from his sweat) a rat, Batwa by name-Re« 
Made (too) a female snake Himali-Re, 
lie took the rat and instructed him-Re. 

Sent them to the Badaliya palace-Re. 

The rat bored a deep hole-Re. 

Behind him (followed) Himali, the Snake-Re. 


1. Sanya- H. chunaya, ?\ e., arranged, built up. 2. Kasumar, a local god. apparently a deifiei Bhil oi 
thi Kuadwtp.n sept, 3- Khat=kat. 
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Nagan palang dhoIama-Re. 

Hull 1# Hfraal kunwari-Re. 

Nagan son tie 2* gadwii lagl-Re. 

past tasl tun angliye-Re, 

Pelan 3 ' liakhun sadya bakhu 4 -Re,. 

Pad! nagarl man bumase-Re. 

Awya nagri, kera log-Re. 

Bediya 5 * bolawl Bdase-Re. 

Bole gelo Raja Bhoja-Re. 

Knnwari dharmen G * ne paraivSwurt-Re. 

Bakdo nahm ne walyo 7 * walyo-Re. 

Dokdi Indraii bagu mail-Re. 

Puse Kasumar Kundwala-Re. 

DokrT sani padt bum-Re. 

Mari Himale kunwarl-Re. 

Dokri liftyrmal 8, marl bat-Re. 

Jaje gelo Rftja Bhoja—Re* 

AwajewanA to wastre-Re. 

Awaje an wane pagu-Re. 

Pawn jo Dudo Wajirne-Re. 

Lftwajo hunS* tun palkhi-Re. 

(SPOKEN 

Hiimu bukka piye tukftpiye, hagiye, mutriye tfno 
mSn gam an rakhenr. Terft hft’mara sale mantra 
jantra. 

Awe gelo Raja Bhoja^Re; 

Awe hunftnl p5lkhf-Re, 

Kasumar kiuli rudo befcho-Re. 

Awe Bftdliyft mela mftn-Re. 

Mantra bhanawft Ugyo-Re. 

Kagan kotu ne kffngre^-Re. 

Nftgan raangftdi ledt-Re. 

Nftgan sotadl dedt-Re. 

Bakbrlo guUf 10 kftnf lldfr-Re. 

Himal bethi rudt Hnwf-Re. 

Tvbnsbl hoyo gelieio Raj ft Bhoja- Re. 

I\ hush! btrwf Bijftrft rfln-Roj 
Kutc Ilia pilft b5ns“ l Re. 

Mftngfidyft korttre kalaba-Re. 


The snake wandered round the bed-Re. 

(On which) slept the princess Himal-Re. 

The snake began to climb up by the braid of her 
hair-Re. 

And (then) bit her on the little finger-Re. 

(The) poison went in at her nail-Re. 

Lamentation sounded throughout the city-Re. 
Together came all the folk of city and village-Re. 
They summoned and brought all the doctors-Re. 
Then spoke beloved Raja Bhoja-Re. 

41 1 swear to marry (her curer) to the princess.’’ 
(They) could not stop the poison by spells-Re. 

Art old beldame (went) to the Indrari garden-Re' 
Asked Kachumar-Kundwala of her-Re, 

“ Old woman, what noise is that t y 
“ Princess Himali is dead ” (she said)-Re, 

(He said) “ Beldame marks well my words’’-Re. 

“ Go, pray, to Rftjft Bhoja”-Re. 

(And say) come (before me) unclad.” 

“ Come with unshod feet”-Re. 

“ Bring also Duda WaSfjr (with you)”-Re’. 

“ Bring also the golden Palki”-Re. 

PROSE.) 

I will smoke, etc., before him as if (in my own 
home) in privacy, so will my charms be 
efficacious. 

Then came noble Rftjft Bhoja-Re, 

Came also the golden Palki-Re. 

Kachnmar sprang lightly into it and sat there-Re, 
(They) came to the B&daliya palace-Re. 

He began to recite incantations-Re. 

The snake was Oyiilg) on the fort’s battlements- 
Re. 

He (thus) summoned the snrtkc^Rc. 

He put the snake’s mouth to the wound-Re; 

(The snake) sucked out the poison-Re. 

Himali sat up cured-Re 
Tleased was noble Raja Bhoja^Re. 

Overjoyed was Bijftrft Ran I-Re. 

Preparations for the marrirtgo were made-Re. 

Sent for new water-pots-Re. 


j. 11ati soti. 2. Sontle«*)homl. There is a superstition thnt no snake can cllinb up a b*dst£ad, hence 
hut for the braid of hair hanging down the princess would have been safe. 3. Pelan=^hfcfr (bail). 4. Bflkhn^vish, 
r,. F»t«iiv:ix-vai«lya f*. Dharmen—by my religion, i. r., I swear, nr else may mean* ftre of (brlde-price).” 
but the former meaning is Lvd here. 7. \Vaiyo=H. wama. to avert, ward off. 8. Hiinmal^ambhab i. e. . attend 
to, mark. 9. P. i nnemmh or H. kandar. 10. SubWdiuFi. If. Rare, etc., idiomatic expression 

for ft hasty wedding i n which coloured bamboos are used for the Mamlhpa. 
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Kasumar pyanetun 1 • banawe-Re. 
Dewa maro phera rSda phere-Re. 


So Kachumar carried out his wedding. 

The god circumambulated (the fire) as was fitting 


Re. 


Bam gya dlianl ne dhaniyani-Re. 
Bole Dudo to wajlr ne-Re. 

Hamal gehelo Raja Bboja ne-Re. 
Hunpo 2 Hunago bachhero-Re. 
H&mro 3 * laduna 4, hahara 6, -Re. 
La wo Indariya palun-Re. 

Lawo honanl lagSmo-Re. 

Kasumar bhonyara 0 man litre-Re. 
Kadyo Honago bachhero-Re. 
Ghodo bhidi blialo ledo-Re. 

Ini adi rut ne same-Re. 

Bimini aswar bhalo huwo-Re. 


So became they man and wife-Re. 

Then spake Duda Wazlr-Re. 

“ Hear, Oh Raja Blioja, the good”-Re. 

“ Make over to him the colt Sunaga.” 

(Kachumar said) “ Hear, dear father-in-law”-Re. 
“ Bring the Indariya saddle’’-Re. 

“ Bring the golden bridle”-Re. 

Down to the stable went Kaehumar-Re. 

Brought out the colt Sunaga-Re. 

Saddled up securely his mount-Re. 

It was then the hour of midnight-Re. 

Clear from the ground he sprang into the saddle- 


Ghodo Badliyamela mIn-Re. 
Kunwarl ne bol&wl lidlse-Re. 
Lunbyo ghodi tun danviije-Ue. 
Poliya pol ne ugadje ne-Re. 

Hun se gehelo Raj * Bhoja ne-Re. 
Pole ugadl dldi-Re. 

Poliya lanbo hat karo-Re. 

Taneaelamo 7 * alusu-Re. 

Hath wadi blialo lido-Re. 

Ki je Raja rud.I Bhoja ne-Re. 
Waliy 8 - bapinda bcruse-Re. 

Ghodo babre-dada no-Re. 

Kunwarl beru man pyanyo 9 * se-Re. 
Ghodo udamS mare sc-Re. 

Ghodo Malyari ne an se-Re. 

Lunbiyo Gaje Kunwar 10 * -Re, 

Ayo K&nkara Bharadi—-Re. 
Lunbiyo Patlawad u * na rajuna-R . 
Lunbiyo Khawasana 12 * raju-Re. 
Lunbiyo Snrwato patan-Re. 
Lunbiyo Lllagar 13 * dungre-Re. 
Kasumar dungar sadt gayo-Re. 


Re. 

Brought the horse up to the Bldliya palace-Re. 
Called the princess, and took her (up)-Re, 

So the mare reached the (city) gate-Re. 

Kachumar cried “ Doorkeeper, open the gate.'* 

“I am the beloved Raja Bhoja”-Re. 

(The gatekeeper) threw open the doors-Re. 

“ Hold out your hand, gatekeeper” (he 
cried)-Re. 

“ I will give you a reward”-Re. 

Then Kachumar cut his hand elean off-Re. 

•“ Go, tell (he cried) that noble Raja Bhoja-Re. 

“ I am revenged on my father's enemy”-Re. 

“ (I have recovered) my grandfathers horse”-Re. 
u In revenge have I married the princess”-Re. 

His horse bounded (into the air)-Re. 

At length (he and) his steed reached the Mahi'f 
bank. 

Came to (the hill) of Gaje Kunwar-Re. 

Came to (the shrine) of Kankara Bharadi, 

Came to the district of Petlawad-Re. 

Came to the district of Khawasana-Re. 

Came to the city of Sarwa. 

Came to the hill of Lilagar-Re. 

Climbed on to the top of Kachumar’s hill-Re, 


1 pyanetun=pataniyane, 2. Hunpo^onpo. 3, na®ro»bamlo=s8ambhal, attend to, mark* 

4. La luna=!ad-una. H-lad. 5. Habara= S nsra. 6. Bhonrara lit, “ ground rooms. 1 The stables were under the 
dwelling rooms. 7. Aelamo===mam, a corruption, g. Waliya-=^bidla. 9. Pyauyo=biyah. 10. Gaje Kunwar i* 
a hill near Umarkot (22° 47'tf*, 11. p e tlawad in Indore Stale (23° 1' N., 74° 50' EJ. 12. Ebaiva^. 

in Jliabua (23* 7' N.. 71* 43' E.). 13. A hill j n Khusalgarh State, Rajpuiana. 
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Dungar khohi bkalo l!do-Ee. } 

Mara Ssndiya Gandiyfi, bhut-Re. I 

Badh bharl phenyka-Re. J 

Padya dungarnl bhlntu manr.Ee 
Khajo pi jo moja marjo-Re Dehariya- 

No. II.— -Song 


( And at once removed (from it) Sandiya and 
) Gandiya, demoDs-Re. 

Took them in his arms (and) hurled them 
forth-Re. 

So they fell from summit to base-Re- 
Eat, drink, be merry, and rejoice-Re Dehariya. 
of Manota Bhil. 


Manota here sung of is also a Bhil deity. There is good reason to suppose that he was 
originally a chief of note in Baria, a state lying on the south-west border of Malwa in the 
Bombay Presidency. 


Muliyo to Mali se-Re Dehariya. 

M5rl Mull to Malan se-Re. 

Ini Dewad do baniye-Re. 

Rare bad! to gowadt-Re. 

Thane Ilia plra Snba-Re. 

AnbS malana motiyar nt-Re. 

Sope lf marwa to mogrd-Re. 

Sope dSdaui ne d&khe-Re. 

Sope khele to khajur-Re. 

Sope sanpo ne saraell-Re- 
Mara hakriya 2 . anba-Re, 

Dade 3 nareliya apb&-Re. 

BanSwe bag ne baglcha-Rc. 

PhulyS marwa mogra-Re.i 
Phule dadam ne dukha-Re. 

PhCle kela to kbajur-Re. 

Phule sanpo ne eanpeli-Re. 

Aube phulbhala ligl-Re* 

Laga hrnduriyft anba-Re. 

Muliyo kh*ya ne moj* kere-Re. 

Mulan kh§ya ne majfi kare-Re* 

Mara Majuto Bariva-Re. 

Ten a kalkalU kunwar-Re. 

Bado balawati dewa-Re, 

Bado rihuno janj&lu-Re. 

Maro Manotft kunwar-Re. 

Dew a ni8ro Bftram dhartl mfln-Ro. 

Pewa rn&ro awa bhalo l&go-Ue. 

Aw.- lUriyu no hangdo-Re. 

Blithe Manotft kunwar-Re. 

Awe Dewa do budiyft-Re- 
Awe Manota kwnwnr-Ro. 

1. Soj.Qssroptm, to plant. 2. H&kriyfic^kr 


There was once a gardener Muli-Re Dehariya. 
There was (also) his wife Mull-Re. 

They (dwelt) in Dohad of two borders-Re. 

They laid out a fine orchard. 

They planted various knads of mango-Re. 

The young mangoes grew up-Re. 

Planted Marwa and Mogra shrubs-Ro. 

Planted pomegranates and vines-Re. 

Planted plantains and date-palms-Re. 

Planted Champa and Chameli-Re 
Put in sweet mangoes-Re- 
Planted cocoanut-likc mangoes-Re. 

So was planted the garden and the orchard-Re* 
Then flowered the Marwa and Mogra-Re. 
Flowered the pomegranates and vines-Re. 
Flowered the plantains and date-palms-Re. 
Flowered the Champa and Chameli-Re. 

Fruit in plenty bore the mangoes-Re. 

Minium coloured mangoes hung on the trees-Re. 
Mul eat (of the fruit) and rejoiced-Re. 

M uliya eat (also) and was glad. 

There lived a Bariya Bhil (called) Majuta-Re. 
He had a quarrelsome son-Re. 

He was a powerful lord-Re. 

He was of hot and violent temper-Re, 

Was this prince, Manota (by name) ?-Re. 

My lord lived in the land of Efira-Re. 

My lord set gaily forth (on a journey)-Re, 

There came a band of Baria (Bhlls). 

(Came) with prince Manota-Re. 

They came to Dohad of two boundories-Re. 

So lord Manota arrived there-Rc- 

iya, sugary.. 3 . Dfide—(?) fcftde. 




Awe Mfiliyani badiye-Re. 
Nfikhe Hhamera pallfca-Re. 
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Sabdya unde kb ado dSdya-R e . 
Dewa maro manuiui mansuba-Re. 
Puse Muliya mall ne-R e - 
Muliya wadi kuni)-o se-Re. 

Wadi bap re dads m-Re. 

Dewa maro bolwa lago se-Re- 
Wadi t^rl kfinthl fiwi-Re- 

Wadi mara Bapdada nl-Re. 

Dewa maro lacD kane lese-Re* 
JSyase Dehai ne kasediye-Re. 

Desai bolwSrudo lago-Re- 
Mulya kim rudo awyo-Re* 

Maro Manoto kunwar-Re. 

Lcse wadi ne go wadi-Re. 

Wadi bapne dSdanl-Re. 

Bole Manoto kunwar-Re- 
Ilanial De wad na Deli Si-Re. 

Kade bhamyo pallfca-Re. 

Wadi ten! se-Re. 

Ayo Dewada no Dehaido-Re. 

Ayo Muliya nl wadiye-Re, 

Bole Dewad no Dehaido-Re. 

Ivud Muliya tu mall-Re. 

Kado bhamyo ne palita-Re. 

Raritan! ne bhalft nikalya-Ro, 

Kude Manoto kunwarre-Re. 

Kadya bhamera pal I tfi-Re. 

WfidI khohl rudl ledi-Re. 

Manota khusl bhalo buyo-Re. 

Dehaido nyawa rudo kere-Re. 

Manote wadi bhSgl nfikki-Re. 

Giyo se Lilagar dungre-Re. 

Dewa maro ghorl 1 2, en gbori huwe-Re. 

Mayade 3, poguno angofcho-Re. 

Uthyo Darnar Kasumar-Re. 


Came to the garden of Mull-Re. 

Threw down the upper wheel and lower roller (of 
the well)-Re. 

Removed and sank them deep in the pit. 

My lord then thought the matter out-Re. 

He questioned the gardener Mull-Re. 

“ Mull, whose garden is this ? ”-Re. 

(He said) “It was my father’s and grandfather’s” 
Re. 

“ Then my lord began to speak-Re. 

“ How came (said he) this garden to be thi ne ? 51 
Re. 

“ It was my grandfather’s ” (said he)-Re, 

Then my lord began to wrangle-Re. 

He went off to the Desai’s court-Re, 

The Desai began to question fully-Re. 

“ Mull, why have you come here ? ”-Re. 

(He replied) “ My (lord) Manota”-Re. 

“ Wrests my garden and orchard (from me)’*-Re. 

“ The garden that was my grandfather’s ”-Re. 

Then spoke lord Manota-Re. 

“ Hear, Oh Desai, of Dohad”-Re. 

“ He who fishes out the Bhamera and Palita ”-Re. 

“ To him shall be the garden ”-Re, 

Then came the Dohad Desai-Re. 

Came to the garden of Mull-Re. 

Then spake the Desai of Dohad-Re. 

“Do thou Mull gardener spring (into the well)”-Re. 
And get up the Bhamera and Palita-Re. 

(But) he failed to get up the PalUa-Re. 

In sprang lord Mnnota-Re. 

Brought out the Bhamera and PalltS-Re. 

He (then) destroyed the garden completely (from 
Muli)-Re. . V 

Overjoyed was Manota-Re. 

“ Oh Desai, (he cried) indeed you gave justice”-Re. 
Manota then utterly destroyed the garden-Re. 
(Then) he went off to Lilagar hiil-Re« 

Here (ho found) lord (Kachumar) snorin<* ioud- 
ly-Re. 

He twisted the big toe of his foot-Re, 

Up sprang Kachumar Damar-Re. 


1. A’akhe, to throw dowu; bary, Shamora, the upper pally in the Mata of a well;' PalW,, the lower 

roller. The ropes for the charsa pass over these. 2. Ohori-^Hi »r : ghorne, to anore. 3. Mayad ’^B. mod*. 








Bhaneja kem awu padyu-Re, 

Han to blyu lewa ayo-Re, 

Bolyo kaydo 1 * Kasumar-Re, 

Alun hmduria tun nareliya-Re. 
Alun kela to khajur ne-Re. 

Alun marwa ne to mogrft-Re. 

Alun dadam kera biyun-Re. 
Aluivsanpeli nil biyun-Re. 

Blju Dhar nS raj ft na chhe-Rc 
Manoto blyun line re awe-Re. 
Lagya rohftne mftrge-Re. 

Ayo Dewad do banye man-Re. 
Manofca kyftra re bhalo bftndhe-Re. 
Muliyo nokar re wft lago-Re. 
Nakhe hTnduriyft anbe-Re. 

Khel khajur ne to nakhe-Re 
Marwa mogra to nakhe-Re. 

Dadam d&khe to nakhe-Re. 

Sanpo samel I to nakhe-Re. 

Wadi tyar to kl di-Re. 

Muliyo pan! to sanclie-Re. 

Manota klmi ne khusal kere-Re. 
Kasumar kagdiyft ne bheje-Re. 
Kagad Dharmu ne raja mftn-Re. 
Dulo kftgdiyft to wase-Rc. 

Sadyo gelo rfija Bhoja ne-Re. 

Sade geheli h&thanlyo-Re. 

Sadyo Dudo to wajir ne-Re. 

Sadyft Mughallyft Pathftn-Re. 
Wage nagaru ni glialya-Re. 

Sadyft phoju na dhamkara-Re. 

D&lu lunbiyu lunbiyu ft we-Re. 

Awya Manoto ni wiuliya-Re, 
Wftdiyft bheli a ‘ bhali nftkhi -Re. 
Wadi hhftg! nc bhuku karyu-Re. 

ukhfibhftgl ue bhuku wftlyft 8 * Re 
Manoto Bhawfmi ne kanene 4, -Re. 

Manoto luinkwft-Re. 

Mar ft arthu ftdf g ay a R e . 

T.)ewa gftdt ne lmnko.Re. 

Manoto dhare riuio hotliu Re. 
Manoto k* kiyiri re kare-Re. 
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(And cried) “ Oh son of my sister, why earnest 
thou hither? ”-Re, 

“ I have come to get seed from you ”-Re. 

Then answered Kachumar roughl} r -Re. 

I will give you minium . coloured cocoanut-Re. 
I will give you plantains and date-palius-Re. 

I will give you Marwa and Mogra-Re. 

Seeds of pomegranates will I give-Re. 

Seeds of Chameli will I give-Re. 

These seeds come from the Raja of Dh&r. 

Manota took the seeds and returned-Re. 

Took the jungle path-Re. 

Came to the boundaries of Dohad-Re. 

Excellent beds did Manota prepare-Re. 

Appointed Mull his servant-Re. 

He planted minium coloured mangoes-Re. 

Planted plantains and date-palms-Re. 

Planted Marwa and Mogra-Re. 

Planted pomegranates and vines-Re. 

Planted Champa and Cliameli-Re. 

So did he make his garden-Re. 

And Muliyo watered it with water-Re. 

Manota eat of (its fruit) and was pleased-Re, 

And Kachumar sent a letter-Re. 

Sent a letter to the Raja of Dliftr-Re. 

Duda read the lctter-Re, 

So Rajft Bhoja mounted-Re. 

Mounted a fine female elephant-Re, 

And Dnda Wazlr also mounted-Re. 

Hi3 Mughals and Pathans also mounted-Re. 

The kettle-drums made a deafening noise-Re. 

The tramp of his army reached (sounded) far-Re. 
The army inarched and marched-Re. 

Came to Manota’s garden-Re. 

Destroyed thoroughly that garden-Re. 

Completely broke up the garden-Re. 

So should your pains be removed-Re. 

Manota (went) and lived near (the shrine) of 
Bhawftni-Re. 

Here lie had to drive a cart (for the goddess’- Re. 
My wheel stuck (in the mud)*Re. 

But the god drove on my cart-Re. 

Manota came and sat on the pole-Rc. 

He shouted “ki ki M -Rc. 


1, Kaydo —-kadwa. biuor, rough, 'harp. 2. Bheli bhali=lit ; good and well. 3. Said to the audience. 
Kane«rnear. 





( 

Gfidiye kaddi ne salf-Re. 

Bhagya duniya kera dukhu-Rc, 

Dukhu bhfigl ne bhukil kida-Re. 

Khajo pi jo mojo marjo-Ke Dehariya, 
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And the cart went on at once-Re. 

So may the world’s ills fly away-Re. 

Ills fly away and be destroyed-Re. 

Eat, drink, rejoice, and be merry-Re Dehariya. 


No. III. —The Lay of Narsingh Bhil. 


Aj ine ine range re rabala devun vedvun, \ 
Ae dehara deharaiio melawo-Re Dehariya. J 

Maro Nalu na Narhingh-Re Dehariya. 

Tede Haluno soriye-Re. 

Halun dliam karyo ne awe-Re. 

Awyo Narkingh na darwaje-Re. 

Bam gya manma ne bhanej-Re. 

Salo sori ne karwa jaiye-Re. 

Narhing sakaniy& ne mange-Re. 

Dab! Kagdi bole se-Re, 

Jamam Ruparel bole se-Re. 

Narhing sail ne bhala nikaliya-Re. 

Hftthe Haluna soriye-Re. 

J&yase Dharuni 1 2 * soriye-Re. 

Leda lelagra m»rgu-Re. 

Awya Dewad do baniya-Re. 

Walo Ranbh&pur 3 - na raju-Re. 

Lunbiyo Machkaliya 4 * * keri gale-Re. 

S&lyo Rajgad ua rajun-Re. 

Leda Mayiari na ar-Re. 

W%3 Sardftrpur 6 - na rajun-Re. 

Narhing dham kar& ne mare-Re. 

Leda Morgam 7 - na rajun-Re. 

Lunbiyo G^hiye dungre-Re. 

Khane Dudi kera okhad-Re, 

Sare Dharu keri doriyan-Re, 

MfirS hawa-ho guwaliya-Re. 

Narking okhadiy* ne ghole-Re. 

Mare Dok ne Padan-Re. 

Deklie haw* ho gowaliya-Re. 

GowaliyS mScklili rudo pakde-Re. 

Nakhe Gulwel na wela-Re, 


I bow to every deity and worship them in 
many temples-Re. 

My Narsingh, son of Nalu-Re Dehariya. 

Asked Salun to (join in) thieving-Re. 

And Salun came hastening-Re. 

Came to the door of Narsingh-Re. 

Joined them his uncle’s and sister’s sons-Re. 

So they went forth to commit theft-Re. 

And Narsingh consulted omens-Re. 

On the left hand a crow croaked-Re. 

On the right a Ruparel called-Re. 

So Narsingh (thus) assured started-Re, 

With him (went) Sala to steal-Re. 

They went Dhfu-wards to steal-Re. 

They followed a jungle road-Re. 

Came to Dohad (city) of two borders-Re. 

Came to the district of RambhSpur-Re. 

Reached the pass of Mackhaliya-Re. 

Came to the district of Rajgarh-Re. 

Came to the Mahi’s bank-Re. 

Came to the district of Sardarpur-Re. 

(So) Narsingh hastened on-Re. 

Seized the district of Morgaon-Re. 

Reached the hills of Gahia-Re. 

Dug up the (potent) herb Dudi-Re. 

(Here) grazed the cattle of Dk5r-Re. 

One hundred and twenty-five herdsmen (watched 
them)-Re. 

Then Narsingh mixed the juice of the (Dudi) herb 
(in the tanks)-Re. 

The Dok and Padan (fishes) died-Re. 

Thi 3 the hundred and twenty-five herdsmen saw- 
Re. 

The herdsmen began to catch the large fish-Re, 

They cast (into the water leaves of) the Gulwel 
creeper (as an antidote)-Re. 


1 . Haddi=suddenly, all at once. 2. Dhar-wards : Dbar is capital now of a small MarathS State, but wa; 

in early days the capital of the Paramara kingdom of Mfclwi. 3 Ranbhapur : now in JhSbua State 

( 22 c 55* N., 74° 32’ E.h i. Machhaliya: a pass in Jhabua ( 22 ° 45' N M 75° 60' E,). 6 . Rajgad in Gwalior 

( 22 ° 40’ N., 74 ° 59 ' Ed* 6, Sardarpur • in Gwalior (22 40' No 75 l#B -)* 7 - Morgama in G*aiior 

(22° 38' 75° i 0 'E.). 
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Bam gya Nagori human-Re. 

Halun puchhana ruda puchhe-Re. 
Hamlo jhont ne kalodo ^-Re. 
Tamuhun ne rudi saro 2 -Re- 
JUara deh man jhinjhwo 3 * ghano-Re. 

Tamu jhTnjhwo rudo sarjo ne-Re. 
Amu dud ruda kahun-Re. 

Hamlo Nagori bamun-Re. 

Tamu dud khao ke gosh kbabo-Re. 
Baiyo Nagori bamun-Re. 


(Meanwhile the thieves) disguised themselves as 
Nagor Brahmans-Re. 

Saiu (then) sweetly addressed (the cattle)-Re. 

“ Hear me, buffaloes and heifers ”-Re. 

“ Would you feed well ?”-Re. 

In my village are quantities of Jhinjhwa 
(grass) ”-Re. 

“ And (there) you would eat sweet Jhinjhwa ”-Re. 
“ We would eat (your) sweet milk ”-Re. 

“ Hear, Oh Nagor Brahmans,” said the cattle-Re. 
“Is it milk (in truth) or flesh you would eat?”-Re. 

(They replied) friends, (are we not) Nagor Brah¬ 
mans ? 


Kalode liame band! lidi-Re. 

Utre Gahiye dtmgre-Re. 

Salya lelagra, mSrg-Re. 

Leda AmjharS 4, na raju-Re. 
Awya Alitu-r&jpur 5, -Re. 

Awya Kalede tu dungre-Re. 
B&diye Khandari khoh m&u-Re. 
LSwe Nuru kera wankda. 6 *-Re. 
Lunje jhotun ne kaledore-Re. 
Jhonte wankda ne ruda tode Re. 
Phadya Nawa-teri dungre-Re. 
N&rhing dodwa bhalo lago-Re. 
Pad! giye Kundfitt nadi man-Re. 
Bani gye Dok ne Ptidan-Iie. 
Rame Kundati nadi man-Re. 
Nfirhing palii ne ruda bande-Re. 
Palo phodl ne bhala nakhya-Re. 
Mfiryo pusdano udado-Re, 

Udyo dudana sad5kft-Re. 

Narhing Santa 7, salo giyo-Re. 
Tint kode rudiye banl-Re. 

Nariling kodiyalo ne baniyo-Ke. 
Mata padi ne pftye lagun-Re. I 
Mata gelo ne batftdo-Re. * 
L'lwaje Gnjrati B&munya-Re. 

Karje athonthar tIrth*Re. 

Tftr! kode galija-Re. 


(When they came up) they seized, bound, and took 
away the heifers-Re. 

Descended the hills of Gahia-Re. 

Followed the jungle road-Re. 

Took (the road) to the district of Amjhera-Re. 
Came to Ali-R&jpur-Re. 

(There) went to the hill of Kaleda-Re. 

Tied them up in the Khandari valley Rc % 
Brought fibre of Nura to bind them-Re. 

Bound the heifers by the feet-Re. 

But the cattle easily broke the ropes-Re. 

Fled in all directions over the Nawa-teri hill-Re. 
Narsingh ran fast after them-Re. 

Plunged (the cattle) into the Kundati river-Re. 
All became Dok and Padan fishes-lie. 

►Sporting in the Kundati river-Re. 

Narsingh (now) erected a dam-Re. 

(The cattle) completely broke down the dam-Re. 

( And becoming again cattle ) lashed the river 
with their tails-Re. 

Uprose a shower of milk-Re. 

Narsingh was splashed with it-Re. 

And (at once) his body was covered with leprosy-Rc. 
So Narsingh became a leper-Re. 

(He prayed) Oil dear mother, I fall at tby feet. 

“ Shew me a way (to become whole)-Re, 

(The goddess said) “ Join the Gujarati Brfih- 
mans-Re. 

Visit, pray, seventy-two shrines-Re. 

(Then) thy leprosy will vanish-Re. 


1. K;tlodo---heifer. 2. Saro— J1. charna, to graze. 3. Or very dense jhinjhwa prass near some hills. 
■(, Amjhara Amjhcrn in Gwalior (22° 34’ N.. 7 So 10’E ). 5. A!i-RSjpur, capital of State of this name 
(8"." 11’ N„ 7 r 21' E ), 6 . Wftnkdfc=H. wSk=integnments of a filnmentou. nature. 7. San ta=chhintf\. 
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Hun hen Kalka.nl bhenso-Re. 

Karhing hangda bauaye-Re, 
Baniygya bamun na hangda-Re. 


AVe are the cattle of Kalika-Re. 

(So) Narsingh collected a band of his tribe-Re. 

Collected [another] band of [Nagor] BrSh- 
mans-Re. 


Narhing tlrtli karwa s5liya-Re. 
Hangda lunbiyo na lunbiyo awe-Re. 
Awya Raniyala raju man-Re. 
Samunda pusnu puse-Re. 

BSmunu kuno seyo hangda-Re. 
Narhing na hangdo-Re. 

Samunda hida * 1 * - ne alya bada-Re. 
Samunda satii 3 * to is3rana-Re. 

Banya batrl to bhojan-Re, 

Narhing bhojan ruda jame-Re. 

Dhale hingaluao dholyo-Re, 

Bfintbre reshral godada-Re. 

Narhing hui=* ne bhalfi gay o-Re. 
Samunda ne kfikhuma sabdyii sere-Rc. 
Samunda na jobaniyS lutiyose-Re. 

Ten a aodSnu 4 - banya se-Re. 

Anya kelu ne keradliumiya 5 --Re. 
Dhumia sodu man suwadya-Re. 
Narhing hangdo li nenatho-Re. 
Sawunda martarai parai kapda-Re. 

Led! Kasturl ghodiye-Re. 

Holgl bliunn ne asware-Re. 

Sawunda ada ruda puriya-Re. 

Gheriyo Narhing no hangda-Re, 

Boli Raniyari Samunda-Re. 

Randwa hun ne name pahun-Re, 

Soro Virkhetliyo-Re. 

Sori Vlrftlikhetli-Re. 

Samunda pusa pharl awyo-Re. 

Samunda maino ne samale ne-R e . 

Maino athmo nawamo sale-Re. 

Samunda ne pet man dukhe-Ke. 

Bolawe HajanS hunwani-Re. 

Mangade kasi G -ghani7. na teIu-R e . 
Meliya unna thandfi pan!-Re, 


Narsingh [then] started on his pilgrimage-Re. 
The bands journeying [also] went [with him]-Re. 
They came to the district of Raniyala-Re. 

[There] ^Chamunda [the goddess] questioned 

“ 0h Brahmans, whose band is this? ”-Re. 

The band of Narsingh ” [they answeredJ-Re. 
And Chamunda brought supplies-Re. 

Chamunda [prepared] sixty-three dishes*Re. 

Made ready [another] thirty-two kinds of food-Re. 
Narsingh eat all the dishes-Re. 

A scarlet bedstead was set out-Re. 

[On it] was laid a silken quilt-Re. 

And on it Narsingh slept well. 

Chamunda consorted with him-Re. 

He robbed Chamunda of her virginity-Re. 

He caused her to become pregnant-Re. 

He fetched a plantain stalk-Re. 

Put the stem by her side-Re. 

(Then) Narsingk taking his band fled-Re. 

Swiftly Chamunda dressed-Re. 

Brought out the mare Kasturi-Re. 

Sprange from the ground into the saddle-Re. 
Stoutly placed herself across (their) road-Re, 

Confronted (lit : surrounded) Narsingh’s (whole) 
band-Re. 

(Then) spoke Chamunda of Raniyala-Re. 

“ Wretch, what name is (the child) to bear?” Re. 

“ If a son, (he answered) Virkhetlia”-Re. 
t( If a girl, Viralikhetli-Re. 

(Then) Chamunda turned back home-Re. 

And so Chamunda reckoned up the months-Re. 

And the eighth (and then) the ninth month came- 
Re. 

Pains came in Charnunda’s womb-Re. 

Sajana, the midwife, w'as called-Re. 

She obtained fresh oil from the mill-Re. 

Mixed it with cool water-Re. 


1. Uula—ll. shidha (S. shiddh) nn^ ~7T , * T ------—- 

_ , , ut ^ un dresaed grain with fuel for cooking, suppjj^ o rhh-it.n 

warana= cooked vegetables, of. Marithi « , , , ’ ppj,es ’ Chhatis; 

ia r»Wn Sftrao. suices used for Btuffinar. 3 z/,..*_„ - 

p gn ’ u,t - 6 - ommia^s tern, dry stalk. 6 . Eagi J fre) b, 7. Qtami-oil-mlll.' " 







MIN/Sr^ 
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Haju helye mare se-Re. 

Hoye rajaliya baluda-Re. 

Bani gy5 Khetliya kunwar-Re. 

Devata wahule badhe se-Re. 

Madi bhogne bliala a\o ne-Re. 

Alya kukda ne bokda-Re. 

Alya kor^tun khisda-Re, 

Alya narelu surma-Re. 

Alyo bare bhati no haro i*-Re. 

Beta khajo ne mojau marjo-Re. 

K»tjo duniya kera dukho-Re. 

Duktra bhagl bhuku kar 30 -Re Dehariya, 


Saju rubbed (her womb)-Re. 

A princely boy was born-Re. 

He was balled prince Khetlia-Re, 

The god-like child grew-Re. 

(One day he said) “Mother, make a good offering for 
me”-Re. 

She brought a cock and agoat-Re. 

Brought also fresh Kichdi-Re. 

Brought cocoanuts and Surma-Re. 

Brought liquor from twelve stills-Re. 

Prayed “Oh son, rejoice and be happy’’-Re. 
Destroy the evils of the world-Re. 

Drive away (these) and pain and hunger-Re De- 
hariyia. 


No. IV.— The Song of Bhurya Bhil. 

The interest in this song lies in the fact of the Bhfl placing the txka mark on the chief's forehead 
This is, of course, a well-known practice in many places in which Rajput clans have ousted the allodial 
proprietors. The Jhabua State is situated in the south-west of the Central India Agency. The ruling 
family is Rathor, an offshoot of the Jodhpur house. The fort of Pawangarh is in Gujarat. 


Bhuryo Pawa— no parthi 2 * gawure suwanen aj. Bhuryo,—I sing now of Bhurya,lord of Pawangarh 

district. 


Bhuryo-Pavano gadhshi nikalyore mane war- 
owfir. 

Bhuryo-Ay 0 kane ayore Ganrini pal. 3 * 

Bhuryo-BarA ne pada 4, tapere raukhyo na aj. 

Bhuryo-Raja Bhimani 5 * wahere Jhabuvvere gamn, 
Bhuryo-Majre 6 / kane tedese Bhimani aj. 

Bhuryo-Majre kane jawere mare wSrowar. 
Bhuryo-Angli ne bad! tiluao mane kade aj, 

Bhuryo-Ne raja kSne ali re Raja ne aj. 
Bhuryo-Khani 7 ' ne khodi khujo re Dewad no mal. 

Bhuryo-Kuti 8 - ne luti khadore Dewada 2 - no mal. 

Bhuryo-Luti kuti Bhuryo ne pack ha aj. 


Bhuryo-(Once) he started out from Pawfingarh 
fort in haste. 

Bhuryo-He came travelling to the pal of Gama. 

Bhuryo-There he became the lord over twelve Bhil 
villages. 

Bhuryo-Bhimani was then ruler of Jhabua, 

Bhuryo-A messenger Bhimani sent (to Bhuryo 
saying) come and pay respects (to me). 

Bhuryo-Went at once to pay his respects. 

Bhuryo-“Cutting your finger (said the king) 
make the tilalc (with blood) on me forthwith. 

Bhuryo-So the Raja gave him leave to rule. 

Bhuryo-“Plunder (said the king) to your heart's 
content, enjoy the wealth of Dohad.” 

Bhuryo-Beat, plundered, and took possession of the 

wealth of Dohad. 

Bhuryo-having looted and slain them Bhuryo came 
back. 


! h u 50 Awa kane ayo ne Grtmamyfl p&L Bhuryo-So came to the pal of Gama. 

Bhflry 0 -Luga<je l0 » ne d&rfi mSngade Bhuryo to fij. Bhuryo-Then did Bhuryo order jars full of liquor. 

1 , H.u j— liquor. 'J. Parthi : lord (H. pSrtbivi). 3. Pal : the pals are certain local areas generally in 
possession of a eection of the tribe. 4. Pada ; Bhil settlements are called “Bhil padfis ” <?. i. t Bhfl quarters. 

Bhimun SIl1gh Wa8 thc f ^her of Kesho Das wbo founded the present Jhabua State in 1584. Though never 
really ruler of Jh&boa, he held the BadoSwar district (now in Dhar State) in fief; Wabere=waae-re. f>. Majre: 
salutation (Pei ijy di£ , up (g | than), & Kuti : to pound, drub (S. kuttan). 9- Dohad town in 

Bombay Presidency, 10 . Lugada: lit: the frame of wood for carrying jars, etc,, on donkeys. Here used for the jars 
themselves. 








APPENDIX A. 


A list of Bhil Septs with explanations of their origin where known. 


Number. 

Name of sept. 

Story as to origin. 

Reverence paid to special 
objects. 

1 

Kanbl. 

The story goes that in former days 

They worship the Kalam 



one of their ancestors was given 
the nickname of Kanbl by the bride’s 
female relatives [iciwahan i for climb- 

tree and never cut it down. 



ing into a Rant! or Kalara tree 
(i Stephegyne parvifolia) during the 




marriage ceremony. 


2 

Ratija. 

Takes its name from the dagger. 

At the commencement of 



the bdna ceremony a dag¬ 
ger is worshipped and is 
held by the bridegroom 



3 

Barberia. 

Named after the Barbet ( Dalbergia 
Lanceolaria) tree. 

throughout the marriage. 

4 

Katara. 

Also named after the dagger. 


5 

Dangi. 

Called after the dang or lathi often 
carried as a weapon of defence. 

Bamboos are worshipped 
in marriage ceremonies and 
are never cut by them. 


6 

Kanasia. 

No explanation. 

7 

Kalara. 

Called after th e pan leaf. 


8 

Ivishori. 

Named after the Kishori (Butea 

Worship it at marriges. 



frondosa). They are an offshoot of 

They never place its leaves 



the Balwai Sept. 

on their heads. 

9 

Kikria. 

Called after the creeper of this 
name ( ? ) of which the root 




is eaten. 


10 

Kiradia. 

No explanation. 


11 

Kodia. 

Originally were of the Bhuria Sept 

No female of this sept 



This offshoot is called after the cowrie 
shell. 

wears coivries . 

12 

Bhuria. 

The “ Brown ” sept said to have 

The brown gourd of 



obtained the name from an ancestor 

which the tumdi is made is 



who went about covered with ashes. 

never eaten by them ; nor 

l 

i 

The proverb below relating to this 

is any ashy coloured snake 



clan, taken together with the story 

killed by them, both being 



of the ashes seems to point to a 
eddhu ancestor. The proverb runs:— 

objects of worship. 



Bhuria bhatah , tumdi chatak , 




tumdi meni hdnp niialyo t Bhu¬ 
ria , keve y mharo bap nikalyo. 




Bhuria wanders & gourd^kamciudalii) 



Ch a wan. 

split and out came a snake, Bhuria 
cried “ My father came out thence.” 


13 

Pseudo Rajput origin from C hau- 
han. 


14 

Kob wad. 

No explanation. 


15 

Kocbria. 

This sept does not belong to the 
Jhabua Bhils, but is met with some¬ 




times. 
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tl 

IX 

£ 

Name of sept. 

Story as to origin. 

Reverence paid to special 
objects. 

16 

Kharadi. 


They never eat the fish 
called Dhoka. 

17 

Ivhadia. 

Called after the reed khadi . 


18 

Khapedia. 

No explanation. 


19 

Kbadedia, 

A conuption apparently of Gadaria 


20 

Charel. 

The story asserts descent from a 
Charan. 

They worship the Bel 
tree and use its leaves to 
predict the future at mar¬ 
riages. Four leaves are 
placed on little heaps in 
four separate spots. On 
them some grains of rice 
are strewn and they are 
worshipped. An old man 
then watches the leaves 
and by their movements 
predicts good or ill fortune 
to the newly married couple. 

21 

JBilwal. 

Called after the Bel (JEgle marine - 
los' r 

22 

Khokar. 

Named after a broken earthen 
vessel. No intelligible reason is 
given for the name bnt * Khokar ’ is 
the usual term applied to a broken 
ghara 

Not a local sept though members 
of it come to Jhabua. 


23 

Kliota. 

The tree is an object of 
worship at marriages and 
is never cut. 

24 

Ganawa. 

Called after the Ganiar tree 
(Cochlospermum gossypinm ). 

25 

Gamar. 

A tale is told of an ancestor who 
was called gamudr or fool became he 
lost his oxen and was obliged to drag 
the pathdr over his fields himself. 

The sept worship a log 
or trunk of a tree. 

26 

Garwal. 

Named after the lizard so called 
Garwdly Ghurwal or Gharoli. 

An effigy in flour of the 
lizard is worshipped at mar¬ 
riages and the real animal is 
never injured. 

27 

Ganad. 

Called after a village. 


28 

Ginwal. 

Not local, but members are met 
with. 


29 

Gundia. 

Called after the Gvndi tree ( Cordia ). 


30 

Ninama. 

Called after a ratal or quilt so 
named, apparently, but explanation is 
not clear. 


?1 

Bhusa. 

Not local sept. 


: j ,2 

Gelot. 

Fseudo Rajput, Gahlot. 

A bitch is worshipped at 

33 

Rawat. 

The story runs that an ancestor 


was beaten by his female relations 
with a churning staff (rawai) when 
he was rescued by his bitch. 

marriages. 
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Number. 

Name of sept. 

Story as to origin. 

Reverence paid to special 
objects. 

34 

Silot (or Helot). 

Called after Sela (or Hela) thread 
used in making rope. 


35 

Goyal. 

Called after the “Goya” a place 
where the cattle are herded outside a 
village before going to graze. 


36 

Goliari. 

Not a local sept but occasionally 
met with. 


37 

Narwaya. 

"Ditto 


38 

Pargi. 

The hunting section ( Pargi-Pdr - 
di). The crab is their special object 
of worship, an ancestor, the story 
goes, being miraculously saved by 
this animal. He was taking home 
some meat when be was accosted 
by an official. The Bhil who had 
stolen the meat was at the time 
resting by a stream. He said he 
had only crabs in his wallet The 
official insisted on looking, and to 
the Bhll’s surprise his wallet was 
full of crabs. So the legend runs. 

This sept worship the 
land crab (JceJcdi ) at marri¬ 
ages. Some rice unbroken 
and white grain is put before 
a crab. If it seizes a whole 
( grain good luck will at¬ 
tend the couple. If it 
takes a broken grain or 
has an injured limb bad 
luck will follow. 

39 

Nisarta. 

An offshoot of No. 38. 

Also worship crabs (or 
an effigy of a crab made in 
flour at marriages. 

40 

Meda. 

An offshoot of No. 38. Called 
after the Meda tree. 

Also worship the crab. 
The bride takes a crab 
home on the completion of 
the ceremony wrapping it 
up in her lugra. Crabs are 
never killed. 

41 

Chanao. 

Not a local sept. 


42 

Charpota. 

Called after the Charpoti (?) 


43 

Amliar. 

Called after the poppy (amal). 

Worship the Pipal tree 
(Ficus religiosa ). 

44 

Ilathor. 

Pseudo Rajput. 

45 

Ohamka. 

An impossibly fanciful tale is told 
of a party of this sept coming 
from Baria near Doliad to a 
marriage. At the Khan river they 
were startled (chamak' by a large 
flock of laoda birds who rose 
suddenly on their approach. 

Their surprise was witnessed by 
the others and hence they obtained 
this name. 

They worship the Schati 
(an animal ?j. 

46 

Parmar. 

(Pseudo Rajput I expect ) The 
legend connects the name with the 
goad (parana). 

W orship the parana or 
goad of which a drawing 
is made on a wall in tur¬ 

47 

PachSya. 

Said to be connected with pancha- 
yat. Not properly explained. 

meric at marriages. 













Number. 
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<§L 


49 


50 


51 


52 

53 

54 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


69 


70 

71 


72 


Name of sept. 

Story as to origin. 

Reverence paid to special 
objects. 

Hatila. 

No explanation 


Chaodia. 

Legend attributes descent from a 
Rajput of the chcioda clan. 


Chudadia. 

Called after lac bangles ( chuda ). 

Lac bangles are worship¬ 
ped at marriages and no fe¬ 
males of this sept ever 
wear them. 

Cliangod. 

Called after a bull’s horn. 

A bull’s horn is worship¬ 
ped at marriages, the sept 
never cut the horns of 

Chhaiya. 

Not local. 

cattle. 

Jharnia. 

Ditto. 


Tokria, 

Claim descent from a Bhilala of 
Kathiawara estate near All-Rajpur 
who settled at Tokria-jiran village 
of Ali-Rajpur, 


Masania. 

An offshoot of No.54. The legend 

Worship bamboos at 


runs : they, an ancestor being hard 

marriages and never cut 


put to it, used fire from a masan to 
cook with. 

them down. 

Dabi. 

Not explained, said to be con¬ 
nected with ddwa, i.e the left hand 


Dodigar. 

Called after the heads of maize 
known as Doda ( ? ) 

Called after mosquitos. 


Machhar. 

This sept never injures 
goats of a white colour. 

Damar L 

No explanation. 

Bamnia. 

Corruption of Brahman, due appa¬ 

Worship the kari tree 


rently to a claim of Brahman descent 

( ? ) at marriages. 

Dindod. 

Called after the water-snake known 

Worship and never in¬ 


as dindu ( ? ). 

jure the dindu . 

Tad. 

Called after the tadi palm tree 


Arad. 

Called after the grass known as 
arad or kasai. 


Tadela. 

Not local. 


I) aim a. 

Said to be called after the dans 

Never kill the insect 


an insect. 

known as dans ( ? ). 

Baria. 

No explanalion. 

Deoda. 

Ditto. 


Maoda. 

Offshoot of No. 67. No proper ex¬ 

They worship the ear¬ 


planation. 

thenware dish called a 
Taodi ; and if one breaks 
carefully collect the pieces 
and bury them. 

Sing&d. 

Called after horns. 

Worship a bull’s horn at 
mnrringes and never cut the 
horns of cattle. 

Paggi. 

Nn explanation. 


Panada. 

Said to be named after a tire in 
which part of the sept was once burn¬ 
ed « Panaja) 


Palaaia. 

(Called after the Palctsia or Pal - 

Never cut the tree and 


hadi tree (Butea frondosa) 

worship it at marriages. 


1. See Songs for the migration of this sept. 


















Number. 
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73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


78 

79 
30 


81 

82 

83 


84 


85 


86 

87 

88 

89 


90 

91 


92 

93 



Name of sept. 


Story as to origin. 


Reverence paid to special 
objects. 


Paredia. 

Barjor. 

Wagdia, 

Budad. 

Bhagara 


Not local. 

Called after “ 
bhagra ( tu/era). 


pieces of bread ” or 


On the completion of the 
wedding, broken up bread 
is distributed to all 


Bhateria. ) 
Bhardia. j 
Bhabar. 


Not local. 


A legend says the ancestors of this 
sept once feasted on an ass, but when 
taxed with it said it was a Roz 
(nilgai), A proverb runs:— 

Bhdbra buj khdyagaddhane mane rnjh 
The Bhabras roasted and ate an 
ass and considered it a nilgai. 


The sept never kill either 
ass or nilgai, 


Rana. 

Bhedi. 

Makwana. 


Mori. 


Makhodia. 


Not local. 

Called after the spider ( makwa ) 


Called after the peacock ( mor ). 


An effigy in flour is 
made of a spider and wor- 
s h i pp e d a t weddings. 
Members of this sept are 
credited with the power of 
healing the irritation made 
by certain spiders, by simp¬ 
ly touching the spout. 

At marriage an effigy 
of a peacock is worship¬ 
ped. This bird is never 
molested by the sept. 


Apparently called after a torch 
(makhodia) but origin is not traceable. 


Mai. 

Mawi. 

Maliwad. 

Mohan ia. 


No explanation. 

Ditto. 

Called after the jungle ( mal) 

No origin given. 

Not explained, but I fancy it is 
connected with the tree mentioned 
in column 4- 


Munia. 


Called after the M“”j ot Moini 
tree ( Odina Wodier). 


Lakhma. 


Wasunia. 

Maida. 

Jhodia. 


Offshoot of 90. No explanation 
forthcoming. A legend refers to 
the care (lakhan) used by an ancestor 
in his work, as the origin. 

No explanation. „ , 

Called, it is said, ^er cui ’ ds 
(mahi). 

No explanation. I* * n otTshoot 
of No. 93. __ 


They worship on the 
first day of the Bdna ce¬ 
remony a muni tree. They 
never cut it. 

Worship the moini tree 
at marriages and preserve 
it. 
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$ 

-O 

a 

Name of sept 

Story as to origin. 

Reverence paid to special 
object. 

& 




95 

Mena. 

Called after Mena Kodra a form 
of Kodon (Paspalum stoloniferum) 
which is said to cause a form of in¬ 
toxication {Mena) when largely eaten. 

Kodon is never eaten 
now by the sept, but balls 
made of it are worshipped 
at marriages. 

96 

Man dor. 

Not explained. 

97 

Arjaona. 

No explanation. 

Do not kill goat them¬ 
selves but will eat its 
flesh. 


98 

Osari. 

Apparently named after the Osari 




(Wasari) or verandah of a house, but 
is fanciful and not obvious 


99 

Batedia. 

Not a local sept. 


100 

Rawal. 

Not given. 


101 

Wadkhia. 

Ditto. 


102 

Suwaar. 

Called after the wild boar. 

Never kill and eat pig and 




worship an effigy of this 
animal in flour at wed¬ 
dings. 

103 

Wania. 

Descended from a Bania (wania) 
of Rambhapur who had a Blnl mis¬ 




tress. 


104 

Wakhla. 

Called after the “ flyingfox ” 

( P ter opus medius ). 

This bat is never molest¬ 
ed by the sept. 

105 

Bahaiya. ) 


106 

107 

Bagol. / 

Sastria, j 

Not local. 


108 

Su rtan ia. ) 



109 

Solanki. 

Pseudo Rajput. 


110 

Sapnia, 

Called after a snake. 


111 

Solia. 

Also claim Solanki descent as 
109. 


112 

113 

Maoda, 

^ Uahawa. J 

Not local septs. 


114 

Kamlia, 

Not explained clearly but seems 
connected with blanket-making. 


115 

Kandor. 

Not explained. 


116 

Waderi. 

Said to be from waderi , a brawl, 
their ancestor being killed in one. 

They worship the sword. 

117 

Navi. 

Barbers. 


118 

Kalawa. 

No explanation. 


119 

Hilda. 

Said to be connected with handi , 

Worship a newly made 



a vessel, but looks like Pseudo 
Rajput. 

handi at weddings. 

120 

121 

Dholi, 

Originally Kataras, but became 
drum players. 


Oadria, 

! 

Not explained. 
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II 


* 



Name ot sept. 

Story as to origin. 

Reverence paid to special 
objects. 

Jhala. 

Looks like Pseudo Rajput but is 

Walri grain is never 


said to be connected with the cul¬ 

sown by the sept, and they 


tivation of grain in soil made by 

say no member of this 


burning down trees. This cultivation 

sept can eat it without 


is called Walri. 

suffering. As proof the 
case of one Manji Dfimar 
of Bihar village in Jhabua 
was quoted. He suffered 
after eating from a swelled 
body and was only cured 
after 7 days’ worship of his 
goddess with Walri grain 
offerings. 
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APPENDIX. B 

The impossibility of getting any finality in answers to the question of septs is shewn by the Bhilala 
and Bhil sept names given in these lists. 

Lists Nos. I and III were made out by Narayan Rao Bhikaji, formerly Diwan of Jhabua, who 
also made out the list in the text. He admits the great variety of answers always received on this 
point. 

Lists Nos. II and IV were taken down by Pandit W aman Rao, Diwan of Ali-Rajpur. 

BHILALAS : — 

No. I. 


Badi Jdt :— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Awadya 

16 Kiradya 

Baidya 

17 Masanya 

Bamnya 

18 Mali 

Bandochh 

19 Mujalas 

Bhabar 

20 Morya 

Bharda 

21 Nigwal 

Chamda 

22 Rawat 

Chungad 

23 Rathada 

Ohuwan 

24 Sastya 

Pawar 

25 Sapnya 

Dodwar 

26 Somsadya 

Gadrya 

27 Solya 

Jamra 

28 W askala,(Chokari) 

Kachachya 

29 Waskala 

Kawasya 


No. II 


Jamra 
Bawat 
Tadwala 
W ask ala 


Badi:— 

These four are held superior 
and called Chokhari 


These are the most superior septs distinguished 
by abstention from liquor, and the flesh of 
fowls. 

There is not yet apparently any hypergamy 
among them, and the whole of the Badi 
and Chhoti groups form a single en- 



dogamous tribal unit. 


5 

Ajnaria 

10 

Bahawia 

6 

Akhadia 

11 

B amnia 

7 

Arjania 

12 

Bhftbria 

8 

Awasia 

13 

Bhayadia 

9 

Awaya 

14 

Baria 


15 

Bundod 

31 

Masania 

16 

Chomkia 

32 

Mujalda 

17 

Chongad 

33 

Mori 

18 

Chuhan 

34 

Nigwal 

19 

Dawar 

35 

Ohria 

20 

Deodia 

36 

Parihar 

21 

Dharwar 

37 

Parmar 

22 

Dodwa 

38 

Sanilia 

23 

Gadria 

39 

Saolia 

24 

Ghutria 

40 

Solia 

25 

Jamar 

41 

Sastia 

26 

Kalbela 

42 

SayaJa 

27 

Kanasia 

43 

Tadwala 

28 

Kaocha 

44 

Todria 

29 

Kirodia 

45 

Waglia 

30 

Loharia 

46 

Waskala 


Chhoti :— 


1 

Achalia 

20 

Dharwar 

2 

Aheria 

21 

Dodwa 

3 

Ajnaria 

22 

Girasia 

4 

Awaya 

23 

Jamra 

5 

Babria 

24 

Jhaktia 

0 

Baliaya 

25 

Joktia 

7 

Bahtikia 

26 

Kanasia 

8 

B amnia 

27 

Kaocha 

9 

Baria 

28 

K at baria 

10 

Bedia 

29 

Katolia 

11 

Bhadlia 

30 

Kharat 

12 

Bhardia 

31 

Khewa 

13 

Bundod 

32 

Kirada 

14 

Butia 

33 

Loharia 

15 

Chatissia 

34 

Mangrola 

16 

Chau dr i 

35 

Mela 

17 

Chonialka 

86 

Mujalda 

18 

Chongad 

37 

Nania 

19 

Dawar 

88 

Nargwa 








SO Nawaka 

40 Ningwal 

41 Parmar 

42 Patelia 

1 Ajnarya 

2 Amryala 

3 Arada 

4 Au sari 

5 Babera 

6 Baingia 

7 Bamnia 

8 Barjod 

9 JBarya 

10 Bh agora 

11 Bharda 

12 Bbakhara 

13 Blietra 

14 Bhedt 

15 Bhura 
1G Bhiisa 

17 Bilwal 

18 Chamka 

19 Changada 

20 Charela 

21 Charpota 

22 Chawada 

23 Chhaiwa 

24 Chudila 

25 Chuhan. 

26 Pamar 

27 Pangi 

28 Daveda 

29 Pawar 

30 Dawma 

31 Gamnd 
82 Ganawa 

33 Gnrwai 

34 G&war 

35 Gelot 
3G Gozal 

Gundra 

Guw a 

33 Jhasia 


43 

Raotala 

44 

Salia 

45 

Saniwara 

4G 

Sastia 

hi. 

40 

Kalsa 

41 

Kauasya 

42 

Kalara 

43 

Kanvi 

44 

Kadera 

45 

Katija 

46 

Kiradia 

47 

Klsia 

48 

Kisori 

49 

K ochria 

50 

Kohawad 

51 

Kut ha ra 

52 

Khadia 

53 

Khapedya 

54 

Kharada 

55 

Khedria 

5G 

Khokhar 

57 

Khota 

58 

Lakhma 

59 

Mach bar 

60 

Makwana 

61 

Majeda 

62 

Mandare 

63 

Mai 

64 

Masana 

65 

Makhad 

66 

Maliwad 

67 

Mawda 

68 

Mawi 

69 

Medya 

70 

Mena 

71 

Mohania 

72 

Mori 

73 

Narwa 

74 

Ninarna 

75 

Nisarta 

76 

Pachaya 

77 

Pagi 

78 

Palasa 
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47 

Semlia 

48 

Silotia 

49 

Tadwala 

50 

Takria 


BHILS :— 

79 Panada 

80 Pargi 

81 Parmar 

82 Parder 

83 Ratedya 

84 Rathor 

85 Rawat 

86 Rawal 

87 Ramna 

88 Rnpna 

89 Rusta 

90 Sigad 

91 Silot 


51 

Thakrata 

52 

W askala 

53 

Wiskia 

92 

Solandi 

93 

Solia 

94 

Snwar 

95 

Tad 

96 

Tadela 

97 

Tokra 

98 

W agola 

99 

Wadkhya 

100 

Wakhla 

101 

Wakaya 

102 

Wan iy a 

103 

Waskala 

104 

Wasunia 


Ajnaria ” 

Ajraonia 

Babria 

Bamnia 

Baradia 


1 - 


6 Baria J 


No. IV. 

Badi i — 

N.B .-No other lists ever 
make a Badi and Chlioti Jdt 
and I fancy some mistake 
occurred in {collecting these. 
If they do exist it nrast be a 
purely local distinction. 


7 

Bhabria 

26 

Kaocha 

8 

Bhayadia 

27 

Kharada 

9 

Bliuria 

28 

Kikria 

10 

Bilwal 

29 

Kiradia 

11 

Bndd 

80 

Lakhama 

12 

Chuban 

31 

Makdia 

13 

Pangi 

32 

Makodia 

14 

Paoria . 

33 

Maoda 

15 

Pasnia 

84 

Masania 

16 

Peoradia 

35 

Mawi 

17 

Phanak 

36 

Minawa 

18 

Plied ia 

37 

Mohnia 

19 

Dodwa 

38 

Mori 

20 

Gamia 

39 

Pachhaya 

21 

Gamiwa 

40 

Paranda 

22 

Guthria 

41 

Parmar 

23 

Jamra 

42 

Piplia 

24 

Kadaria 

43 

Retla 

25 

K adasia 

44 

Saplia 











( 100 ) 



§L 


45 

Saknia 

49 

Singada 



Chhoti: — 


46 

Sadia 

50 

Waskala 

1 

A way a 


5 

Podwa 

47 

Sidrnia 

51 

Wasunia 

2 

JB amnia 


6 

Kauasia 

48 

Setia 



3 

Bndod 


7 

Kaoclia 





4 

Chongad 


8 

Mehda 




LOCAL GROUPS. 





Barwani Eiiils 


15 

Parmar 

i 

1 17 

Waklia 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Ghat-Berai—Offer flour to their tutelary 
deity called ghat. 

Gondlai—Worship Gondlai tree. 

Monla—As No. 1. 

M ujalda. 

Mori—As No. 1. 

Nhnval J ^ ors ^P ^andgur tree. 

Kohtifor—At marriage cut the figure of 
a man made on flour. 

JSmun—Worship jdmun tree. 

Sune—At marriage offer a cloth placed 
on a shield, to their tutelary deity. 
Serolia—Worship the Serolia tree. 

Solia. 

(i) Tar-solia—Count skeins of thread at 
marriages. 

Lal-solia—Wear red clothes at mar- 


00 

(iii) 


riages. 

J liatta-solia—B rief 


Civ) 

O’) 

(Vi) 


13 

11 

15 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
G 
7 


marriage cere¬ 
mony. 

Patba-solia. 

Gunga-solia—Are silent at marriage. 
Kuta-solia—At marriage J worship 
wheaten image of a dog. 

Others add three more, 

B«>dur—Worship Bodur tree* 
Pnti-Majnlda. 

Susudi—Worship Susudi tree, 

Manpur Behl8 - 
Baktia g 

9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


Barrakift 

Dhanhur 

Bhuria 

Buratai 

Darji 

Durwar 


Pussaha 

Girwal 

Kirnari 

Kutara 

Mulwariia 

Ninainrt 

OosiSri 


16 Sirjhar | 18 Wasuni 

They claim Pa j put descent, their ancestors 
being Rajputs who were at the Mandu court 
but married with local women. 

Of these Bhanbur and Danwar are consider¬ 
ed superior. 

Mankars :— 

(A class of Blul famous as trackers, now a 
separate group.) 


Radi Awaya % 

9 Nigwal 

1 Bamnia 

10 Jarnra 

2 Chodari 

11 Kiradia 

3 Chongad 

12 Sastia 

4 Chuhan 

13 Waskala 

5 Pawar 

Chhoti . 

6 Lakhmania 

1 Budod 

7 Mori 

2 M ujalda 

8 N aodia 

3 Saliad 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

2 

3 


Patlias :— 

(a) List by Ndrdyan Rao Bhikdj\ % 
Bamnia 


Baria 

Behra 

Bhakar 

Bhuria 

Chopda 

ChuhSn 

Padewa 

Pamar 

Pewal 

Phangado 

Ph&nk 

Pholi 

Phunda 

Gelot 


1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Bamnia 

Baria 

Behra 


(5) Ri8t ly Waman Rao . 


Oohri 
Hathila 
Hisor 
Khaderia 
Katharia 
Narvtraya 
Pachaya 
Pal 

Parmar 

Rathade 

Roja 

Solandi 

Sordya 

Zadpo 

Zarna 


4 

5 
0 


Blmbar 

Bhuria 

Clioffar 













MIN/Sr^ 



<SL 


( 101 ) 


7 Chuhan 

12 Hisor 

17 Rathor 

8 Dakia 

13 Khaderia 

18 Rathwa 

9 Dangi 

14 Mori 

19 Roja 

10 Gawar 

. 15 Narwaya 

20 Solanki 

11 Hatkila 

16 Parinar 

21 Supda 


22 


TYagul 

Zana 


— anj&.a vr xisuuxvUj kJJ ATE. 

These Bhlls are split into Ujale or pure and Mele or impure with a third of lower status the 
Madalye who are musicians and singers by profession. The Ujale and Mele Bhils are apparently sepa- 
rate endogamous groups with septs which arc exogamous. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Badera 

Chirwan 

I) ay am a 

Ganava 

Hougara 

Katara 

Khadeda 


Ujale 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Kh Stki 

Kher (after the 
tree) 

Meda 

Phulya 

Punwar 

Renkwal 


Mele : — 

Chita (leopard) 

Hamar 1 , . « . 

Khadeda J ( animaIs ) 

Kap&riya (tree) 

Katara 
Kher (tree) 

Phatya (tree) 

Munya (tree) 

Tad (tree) 

Ihe story goes that they came from Mewar, undone section fell in status from entin« a cowl 
found in a jungle fire. They claim descent from the Sesodia family of Udaipur through a Gujar woman. 
Their headquarters are said to be Balawada-Badawada in Jhalawar State. 

The chief of the Khadeda sept is looked on as headman of the group. 

1, Same legend as that under Minas. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 












